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It’s SIGN TIME IN KIWANIS 


Spring is the proper time to install signs 
on the highways leading into your city. 


The cost is low considering the benefits 
which are derived. The visitors appre- 
ciate them and you add to your own 


club's prestige. 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix!!/2 
inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 


CHICAGO 





LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel, 


Price complete with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago....$9.00 


These signs are for permanent installation. Put them in and they will need 


no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


ee ee 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. Let visiting 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Way down in South Texas it’s Blue- 
bonnet time; up in Holland, Michi- 
gan, they are getting ready for Tulip 

Time; out in the Northwest in the 
Puyallup Valley of Washington they 
have just held their Daffodil Fete. 


° FF 


Here they are harvesting daffodils in the Puyallup Valley of the State of Washington—beautiful yellow 
blossoms. 


Those who have seen Bluebonnets in Texas in the spring (at the right) are sure there can be no more beau- 
tiful or impressive sight. 


Story on page 235 
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GRICULTURE is the foundation industry of Canada. 
Indeed, it is not so very long, since Canada was 
entirely an agricultural country. I should perhaps 
rather say a country of primary industries, of 

which agriculture was the chief. 

I looked up the division of population as between rural 
and urban, in the census years since Confederation. In 
1871, (the first census following Confederation) the divi- 
sion was: rural 80%; urban 20%. Within ten-year intervals, 
the rural percentage has steadily dechned to 46% in 1931. 
The urban percentage has correspondingly increased to 54% 
in 1931. The last figures quoted (46% rural, and 54% 
urban) are for 1931. And I take it for granted the relation 
between rural and urban population has not changed sub- 
stantially since then. I estimate that today the percentages 
are approximately: rural 45%; urban 55%. Expressed 
otherwise, out of our total popu- 
lation of 11 millions, the division 
is approximately: rural five mil- 
lions; urban six millions. 

In value of wealth produced, 
the disparity between rural and 
urban is much wider. 

In 1936 the net value of agri- 
cultural production and of manu- 
facturers was as follows: agricul- 


Canadian 


™ Importance of agriculture stressed in 

address featuring opening session of 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce of which 
organization he was president. Favors 
broadening of membership to extent that 
farming be on equal terms with industry. 
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tural production $690,000,000; manufacturers $1,290,000,000. 

The thesis I wish to establish is that, although urban 
production has far outstripped agricultural production, 
nevertheless agriculture still remains the basic element in 
Canada’s economic life. 

No one will deny that the policy of developing secondary 
industries was a sound one. These industries have added 
enormously to the wealth of Canada, and at the same time 
have been of immense value to agriculture by enlarging the 
home market for its products. 

Nevertheless, I repeat agriculture still is, and for a long 
time seems destined to remain, Canada’s basic industry. 
For farmers comprise 45% of Canada’s population, and the 
measure of their purchasing power is the measure of our 
industrial activity. When the farmer is prosperous, so also 
are all other industries. When farming is depressed, then 
all other industries are likewise 
depressed. 

From this it follows that any- 
body concerned in advancing the 
economic welfare of Canada 
should keep before it, as its chief 
objective, the advancement of ag- 
ricultural welfare. 

I judge no one would claim that, 
in the past, this has been the chief 
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objective of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce. This has not been due to 
indifference to agriculture, but rather 
to concentration on subjects of more 
immediate interest to its members. But 
if the chief objective of this and every 
other similar body should be to enlarge 
the purchasing power of the farmer, it 
follows that a wise step would be to 
enlarge the membership of the Chamber 
so as to include a representation of 
agriculture commensurate with that of 
secondary industries. Agriculture al- 
ready has some representation. We have 
two vice-presidents, the Hon. Donald 
McKenzie and Mr. R. A. Wright, who 
were appointed to the board especially 
as representatives of agriculture. No 
two men in Canada are better qualified 
to speak for agriculture. But of the 77 
members of the National Board of 
Directors these are the only two persons 
directly connected with agriculture. I 
take it everyone would agree as to the 
advantage of agriculture’s being more 
fully represented. But a _ plan for 
achieving this is not easy. The natural 
step might seem to be to invite to mem- 
bership, organizations representing ag- 
riculture in somewhat the same way as 
the member boards of trade represent 
industry and finance. The difficulty is 
that no equivalent organizations exist. 
Farm organizations for the most part 
are sectional in their scope. There is 
really no national organization which 
represents agriculture at large. Even 
if it were desired, therefore, to broaden 
the membership of the Chamber so as 
to include agriculture on even terms 
with industry, the method of doing so 
would by no means be simple. 

Nevertheless, I feel a start should be 
made towards this objective, and to this 
end I suggest a committee be appointed 
at this conference to consider ways and 
means of working out such a plan. 

There may be a feeling that such an 
enlargement might make the Chamber 
too unwieldy a body. Further, it might 
be felt that by this suggestion the coun- 
cils of the Chamber might be made fu- 
tile through disparity of interest. 

This alleged disparity of interest is 
the whole reason for the suggestion. 
The chief handicap in Canada’s econom- 
ic development has been, and still is, 
the lack of understanding between its 
two major elements. No one will deny 
the existence or the extent of such mis- 
understanding. But is it not high time 
that an institution like the Chamber of 
Commerce set itself, as one of its ma- 
jor objectives, to the clearing away of 
these suspicions and misunderstandings, 
which admittedly are the chief obstacles 
in the path of our economic progress? 

Undoubtedly, during the evolution 
from the agricultural economy of 1871 
to the dual economy of the present day, 
there have been many occasions on 
which both sections have taken narrow 
views. In the pursuit of immediate and 
selfish aims, they have lost sight of 
longer and more important objectives. 

But in the situation which exists to- 
day and must continue to exist for 
many years to come, the plain fact is 
that the interests of industry and of 


agriculture are one and the same, And 
the clear duty of every citizen, in the 
national interest and in his own interest, 
is to seek by every means to bring about 
genuine and confident codperation be- 
tween agriculture and industry. 

A Chamber of Commerce so broad- 
ened as to membership would become a 
kind of Economic Parliament of Canada. 
Its obvious function would be to pro- 
mote national, as opposed to sectional, 
policies. One of its chief duties would 
be to consult with and advise govern- 
ments on matters affecting the business 
of the country. I hold the view strongly 
that one of the chief duties of the Cham- 
ber should be to set up each year a small 
committee of its ablest and most repre- 
sentative members, who would be avail- 
able for consultation at the call of the 
government. Such a committee would 
be composed of adherents of all political 
parties. It would visit Ottawa, not with 
axes to grind (or swing) but for the 
sole purpose of placing at the service 
of the government the widest possible 
cross-section of Canadian opinion and 
experience. Such conferences would, of 
course, be unofficial and private. In 
such an atmosphere it would be possible 
to discuss even contentious subjects in a 
non-contentious spirit. And, if the group 
contained a balanced representation of 
agriculture and industry, there could 
be no suspicion that sectional views 
were being pressed. 

If such a practice were established, I 
feel the ablest men in every branch of 
economic life would consider it an honor 
to serve upon the committee, and there- 
by the ripest experience of the country 
would be available to the government of 
the day, whatever its political com- 
plexion. 

I wish to make it clear I have no 
picture in my mind of strong, silent 
business men listening with Olympian 
forebearance to a recital of the govern- 
ment’s perplexities, and forthwith de- 
livering the solutions. 

The comments of business men on 
public problems are the best evidence of 
their limitations for such a role. But 
business men have knowledge and expe- 
rience. And if, to the best experience 
available from business were added the 
best advice available from agriculture, 
such conferences might well become a 
fruitful instrument for interpreting 
public opinion and promoting sound 
policies. Not the least benefit would be 
that it might bring home to business 
men the fact that many of the problems 
which they seek to lay at the doorstep 
of government, must be solved, at least 
in part, by themselves. Such a problem 
for instance is that of unemployment. 
During the last 10 years this problem 
has at times assumed proportions such 
as to threaten the very existence of our 
economic and social structure. 

We still have in mind the great de- 
pression of 1929-33. Between those 
years, in all Western industrial coun- 
tries, unemployment reached propor- 
tions never before thought of. 

That depression was the result of the 
Great War. We are again at war, and 
it is not unlikely that this war will be 
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followed by another depression. If 
unemployment should reach the same 
proportions as in 1931 and 1932, our 
political, social, and economic institu- 
tions will again be subjected to the 
severest strain. How can this situation 
be anticipated and relieved? When the 
depression comes, demands for its cor- 
rection will be made upon governments. 
But governments are made up of finite 
and fallible human beings. The plain 
fact is they won’t know what to do. The 
tragedy will be that no one will know 


“Canada cannot be prosperous unless that 45% 
have adequate purchasing power.’’ 


what to do. There are persons, indeed 
a good many, who will quite honestly 
think they know. Their remedy will be 
to transform the whole structure of 
society and rebuild it on a new principle. 

With such plans, members of the 
Chamber of Commerce will have little 
sympathy. They will stand for the 
maintenance of the existing system, not 
because they believe it to be free of 
defects, but because they are convinced 
that under no other system can so high 
a general standard of life be secured. 

But those who operate and defend the 
system must also address themselves to 
the correction of its defects. We are 
here discussing the most pressing and 
intricate problem with which organized 
society is faced; that of adjusting the 
economic rights and obligations of its 
members, the one to the other. In the 
mass of confusing detail, a few clear 
facts stand out. No perfect political or 
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economic system will ever be devised. 
That is because systems are the creation 
of fallible human beings. The surest 
way of progress is that of adjustment 
and amelioration. In the past, such 
adjustments and ameliorations have 
been brought about through the impact 
of public opinion, and more often than 
not in the face of bitter resistance on 
the part of those in privileged posi- 
tions. The time has come when those 
who operate the industrial system must 
become the leaders and not the resisters 
of adjustment and amelioration. 

If anything can be said to be the 
special sphere of Chambers of Com- 
merce, surely it is the working out of 
these problems. Government action is 
the poorest method of solution. For 
governments, faced with an economic 
crisis, are compelled to adopt ad hoc 
remedies which are bound to create new 
maladjustments not less severe than 
those which it is sought to correct. 

I am convinced the most effective 
remedies will be those which will emerge 
from generous and honest experiments 
by individuals. Those who most have 
it in their power to bring about indus- 
trial relations are those represented in 
the membership of Chambers of Com- 
merce. The rivalry between individuals 
and organizations, which finds expres- 
sion in the competitive system, is a 
sound and socially healthful rivalry. It 
has been the motive principle behind all 
the economic advances achieved by man- 
kind. But this is a rivalry which needs 
no stimulation. To it must be added 


another and higher rivalry, in which the 
leaders of business shall vie with each 
other, not as to how much they can take, 
but rather as to how much they can 
give. 

This rivalry will find expression, not 
in an indifference to profits, but rather 
in seeking better ways in which to dis- 
tribute profits. It will bring about a 
realization of the fact that capital and 
labour are partners, whose interests are 
parallel and not opposed; and that, be- 
cause they are partners, when profits 
are made beyond a reasonable return on 
capital, labor has a right to share in 
them. 

An immediate result of the applica- 
tion of this principle of profit sharing 
would be to bring about a better adjust- 
ment as between production and pur- 
chasing power, thereby tending towards 
the amelioration of recurring depres- 
sions. Another equally important re- 
sult would be that, by promoting codp- 
eration between labor and capital, pro- 
duction would be increased, and thereby 
costs reduced, and thereby purchasing 
power further increased. The principle 
of profit sharing would by no means 
solve all the problems of industry. But, 
in the relations between capital and 
labor, it would displace the idea of class 
war and substitute for it the idea of 
partnership and codperation. In such 
an atmosphere will lie the best hope of 
achieving sound adjustments in the eco- 
nomic and social structure. 

I have not been thinking of the imme- 

(Turn to page 252) 











“‘Agriculture still is, and for a long time seems destined to remain, Canada’s basic industry.” 
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@ United States-Canada 
Good Will Week, April 
28-May 4, 1940. 


N APRIL 28, 1818, John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State, 
handed James Monroe, the fifth 

President of the United States, an 
agreement for his signature. The con- 
tents had been agreed upon in the month 
of April, 1817, in Washington, after a 
pleasant discussion between the Right 
Honorable Charles Bagot, His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s envoy, and Richard Rush 
of the Department of State of the 
United States. The Senate of the United 
States had approved the agreement and 
it had received the sanction of His Royal 
Highness, The Prince Regent. 

The War of 1812 had ended and it 
was necessary to regulate the naval 
forces of England and the United States 
on the Great Lakes. 

The agreement proclaimed that: 

(1) Each nation could maintain on 
Lake Ontario one vessel not exceeding 
one hundred tons burden and armed 
with one eighteen-pound cannon; (2) 
On the upper lakes two vessels; (3) 
On Lake Champlain one vessel; (4) All 
other armed vessels on these lakes be 
dismantled and no other vessels of war 
be built thereon. 

President Monroe was familiar with 
the contents of the proclamation, and 
after a careful reading, signed his name 
and the Rush-Bagot Agreement be- 
came a reality. 

Neither nation has asked that the 
stipulations of the agreement be an- 
nulled and for one hundred and twenty- 


Lesson in Humanity 
By HARPER GATTON 


Chairman, 
on United States-Canada Good Wi 


Committee 


l| Week 


Special International 


the United 
unfortified 


three 
States 
boundary of three thousand, nine hun- 
dred miles. 

In recent years, although the coun- 
tries of Europe have again and again 
drawn the sword in battle, the people 


and 
an 


Canada 
enjoyed 


years 
have 


of the two great countries of North 
America have steadfastly stood side 
by: side fighting the common foe, cher- 
ishing the ideals, and building 
through a delightful understanding a 
unity of thought and a partnership of 
purpose that has become the admiration 
of the world. 

On no two countries has God smiled 
more bountifully than on Canada and 
the United States. Mineral wealth, 
timber lands, fertile soil, and ap- 
proachable seacoast combine to make 
sach country desirable beyond the 
fondest expectation of the explorer of 
old. Nature has not protected either 
land with impregnable mountains or 
waterways, but our acres lie spread 
out like a carpet of oriental beauty— 
unbounded, unfortified, but safe. 

Years of happy but busy living have 
passed. Our countries, with their ever 
busy people, have faced the common 
foe and have shared the same victories, 
the greatest of which have been over 
self. And in an age where suspicion 
and mistrust abound, the wholesome- 
ness and the continuity of the happy 
relationship between Canada and the 
United States furnish the entire world 
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its most persuasive illustration of 
‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 

In the spring of 1922 the leaders of 
Kiwanis International were anxious 
to emphasize the mutual understanding 
and appreciation which exist between 
Canada and the United States, so it 
was determined to observe Canada- 
United States days on the date of the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement. 

At the Milwaukee Convention in 
1929 a resolution was passed which 
made the program biennial, and at the 
last observance in 1938 the name was 
changed to United States-Canada Good 
Will Week. 

Continued friendship between our 
two countries depends on the desire of 
our citizens rather than on written 
treaties, and to our international un- 
derstanding Kiwanis has contributed 
steadfastly in the last quarter of a 
century. 

Years ago Kiwanis International de- 
cided to give public expression to the 
tender relationship, mutual  under- 
standing and genuine good will em- 
bedded through common interests and 
achievements in the hearts of Kiwan- 
ians from Canada and from the United 
States, and so it was decided to erect 
a memorial to good will. As a result the 
Harding International Good Will Me- 
morial was dedicated in Stanley Park, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, with 


fitting and significant ceremonies on 
(Turn to page 254) 
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Above: Shooting the rapids at Miles Canyon. A 
fast passage if there ever was one. 


“Siwash” George Carmack sat 

gloomily in front of a trading post 
in the far Canadian Northwest with his 
Indian squaw, Kate, and two Indian 
friends, Skookum Jim and Tagish 
Charley. Broke again after 11 years 
seeking gold, he would have to do what 
he had done before in 
such straits—catch sal- 
mon to dry and sell. He 
flipped his last silver dol- 
lar to decide whether he 
should set his nets up 
the Yukon River or 
downstream. 

The coin fell tails and 
Carmack went down- 
stream to a tributary, 
the Klondike. The sal- 
mon were few and Car- 
mack, disgusted, decided 
to try prospecting again. 


F isi one morning in May, 1896, 


+ 


, a 4 


history. 





Bob Henderson, a miner, suggested he 
try a certain valley and let him know 
what luck. On August 17, the party 
stopped to rest beside Rabbit Creek. 
While Carmack dozed, Skookum Jim, 
to pass the time, filled his pan with 
gravel and washed it out. As the 
muddy water cleared, Jim’s eyes popped 
wide. In the coarse gravel, pinhead 
nodules, black and heavy. Gold and 
plenty of it! 

Skookum Jim yelled; Carmack and 
Charley came running. They panned 
other spots. They had struck it rich! 
The excited men staked out claims and 
hurried off to record them. Hender- 
son was forgotten. Carmack blew 
into the saloon at Forty Mile, drank 
and babbled of his luck. When his 
listeners were skeptical, he thrust a 
fistful of gold under their noses. They 
stampeded. Sourdoughs struck out for 
the new diggings without waiting to 
get proper clothes or equipment. 
Drunken men were thrown into boats 
and hauled along by their friends, 
Claims were staked out far above and 
below Carmack’s. Within a few weeks, 
the Yukon was afire with excitement. 


@ Gold has played a great part in Canada’s interesting 
That it still is of extreme importance is evi- 
dent from the official estimate issued in January 1940 
of Canada’s mineral production in 1939. Of nearly half 
a billion dollars in minerals gold had a value of $181,- 
274,000. The official statement says “To make a true 
comparison gold should be placed opposite wheat and 
wheat has a definite lead.” 
productive wealth. There are Kiwanis clubs in the East- 
ern gold fields and in this issue devoted so largely to 
United States-Canada Good Will Week it is thought ap- 
propriate to recall that great gold melodrama. 


They speak of Canada’s 
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“‘Ascending Chilkoot Pass, clinging to a 

rope stretched along the trail this line of 

sturdy men toiled and sweated all day long 

under their heavy burdens. Steps were cut 

in the ice and up went these men.’’—S. B. 
Dunn. 


LONDIKE STAMPEDE 


By JO CHAMBERLIN 


For a year, the outside world had 
no inkling of the news. June 16, 1897, 
a steamer from Alaska docked at San 
Francisco. Down the gangplank clump- 
ed bearded men in worn and dirty 
clothes. But they staggered under 
burdens of gold, stuffed in old coffee 
pots, jam jars, paper bundles and 
moosehide pokes—$750,000 worth. 
Next day another ship brought miners 
with $800,000 to Seattle. Newspapers 
screamed the story of the richest strike 
in history; untold wealth in the Klon- 
dike, millions still to be had. 

Times were hard in ’97, jobs few. A 
hundred thousand people started for 
the strike. The farmer left his plow, 
the bankrupt fled his creditors, the 
factory hand laid down his tools. Alas- 
kan steamers were jammed with col- 
lege professors, bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, gamblers, ‘con’? men and loose 
women. Warned to wait till the fol- 
lowing spring lest they arrive too late 
to prepare for the deadly winter, the 
gold seekers paid no heed. 

The Klondike River is in Canada, 
just east of our Alaskan border. The 
favored route was by steamer to Skag- 
way or Dyea in southern- 
most Alaska, on foot 
over the Chilkoot moun- 
tain pass into Canada by 
scow through a series of 
lakes and streams to the 
Yukon and down it 500 
miles to the gold fields. 

Chilkoot Pass, 3600 
feet high, often hidden 
in fog or blizzard, was 
hard work even for 
toughened Indians; to 
office-bred gold rushers 
it became a trail of ter- 
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Shooting White Horse Rapids. 
photograph. 
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the sick and 
thieves and sharks, 
It was treacherous. 
just below timber 
buried alive in one 


ror. It was lined with 
beaten—also with 
male and female. 
At Sheep Camp, 
line, 70 men were 
April avalanche. 

Each man’s equipment ran from 800 
to 1500 pounds so that he had to toil 
up the steps hewn in the ice of the 
steep, boulder-strewn canyon trail 
again and again. Unless he hired In- 
dians to help, it usually took a man 
four weeks to get his goods to the top. 

The long string of toiling men, 
thousands of them, looked from below 
like ants at work. They struggled and 
rested, struggled and rested. The pace 
was that of the weakest. You could 
not hurry. Neither could you rest ex- 
cept when others did, without losing 
your place in line. Arctic winds and 
rains whipped through thin tender- 
foot clothes, chilling and killing. 

There was confusion, squalor, death, 
Men quarreled with their partners, di- 
viding their goods bitterly—even to 
sawing boards in half. Money was 
worth less than resourcefulness and 
courage. Sharing a few beans, lend- 
ing a blanket, or a pipeful of tobacco 





Left: <> from one of the old guide books 
published for prospective gold rushers. 








—these things made men brothers. 

To conquer Chilkoot was something 
to be proud of—but it was not the end 
of the ordeal. Down on the other side 
of the pass, men felled trees and sawed 
them into planks for crude scows— 
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several weeks’ work. They pushed 
the scows on log rollers from lake to 
lake, eventually reaching the swift 
running, terrifying upper Yukon. In 
Miles Canyon, a narrow chute of rac- 
ing water between high rock walls, 
many were drowned. More died amid 
the flying mane of spray in White 
Horse Rapids. Rude crosses, tin cans, 
blazed trees marked the graves of 
broken bodies and broken hopes. Of 
those who started only one in four got 
through to Dawson City. Sixteen weeks 
on the trail was accounted pretty good 
time. 

There never was a boom town like 
Dawson. Where once had been the 
lone shack of trader Joe Ladue, a town 
of 20,000 sprang up in two years. Scows 
and flatboats packed the waterfront; 
tents, log cabins and shanties lined 
muddy streets thronged with howling 
malamute dogs and bearded men. 
Saloons and dance halls ran 24 hours 
aday. It was wild, mad, wide open. 

Fresh food was unobtainable and 
many a newcomer’s teeth fell out from 














winter scurvy. A meal of bread, ba- 
con and beans was $5 to $10. Milk 
from the one cow was $30 a gallon. 
Butter was $3 a pound. Flour went up 
to as high as $120 for a 50-pound sack. 
Eggs were $1 each, if you could get 
them. A restaurant featured oyster 
stew at $15—when it had the oysters. 
A meal of bread, bacon and beans was 
$8 to $10. Doughnuts and coffee cost 
$1.25, a piece of pie, 75 cents. 
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Life centered in the saloons. Con- 
spicuous on the bar were scales for 
weighing gold dust. One porter gath- 
ered enough gold from spittoons and 
floor sawdust to buy a good mining 
claim, 

What gold roulette and faro in the 
back room didn’t get, the dance hall 
girls did. Champagne cost $60; the 
bottles were refilled with soda water 


and sugar and sold to drunks who 
wouldn’t know the difference. The 
girls, modishly gowned, danced with 


sourdoughs in mocassins or heavy boots 
at $1 for three minutes, to the “pro- 
fessors’” banging on the piano. As 
most of the miners hadn’t bathed in 
months and couldn’t really dance, the 


, 


girls earned their money. 
Tex Rickard ran one joint. 
competitor was “Swiftwater 


Chief 
Bill’”’ 
Gates who had struck it rich on Claim 


No. 138. Swiftwater, a former dish- 
water, strutted Dawson in a Prince 
Albert, a stiff hat and lots of diamonds. 
He offered a girl her weight in gold 
to marry him. She got the $30,000— 
but didn’t marry him. To win a dance 
hall girl who was fond of eggs but not 
of him, Swiftwater cornered the egg 
supply at a cost of $2300. He talked 
of importing 200 schoolmarms from 
Boston to be offered to lonely miners 
as wives at $500 each. In the fall of 
’°98, a crowd actually waited at the 
dock when the prospective wives were 
supposed to arrive (on the May West!) 
A Britisher arrived flat broke but sold 


his supply of marmalade for enough to 
stake him six months. A restaurant pro- 
prietor announced that “a _ perfectly 
preserved mastodon had been found in 
the Arctic ice.’”” He would serve mas- 
todon steaks at $10 each. He really 
served beef and did a thriving business. 

As more wives came in, a demand 
for reform arose. Eventually the bet- 


ter element won, and the red-light dis- 
trict was moved to the city limits 
few blocks away. 
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Young Key from Nevada 
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was there and Robert W. Service, a 
clerk in the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce who wrote verse. Jack Holt, 
just out of long trousers, was looking 
for any honest job. Rex Beach lived 
in a cabin below Dawson, prospecting 
and cutting wood for river steamers. 
A fellow named Jack London came too 
late to make his fortune and spent a 
winter arguing socialism. 

Some claims sold for fabulous sums 
but proved to be no good. Others that 
yielded fortunes went for a drink of 
whiskey, or a live pig. Gold worth 
$400,000 was taken from one claim 
90 by 300 feet. A “forgotten fraction’”’ 
13 feet wide yielded $20,000. There 
were claims where gold ran $1000 to 
the pan. At best, it wasn’t all profit. 
It took a lot of labor at $15 a day to 
cut wood for fires to thaw the thick 
layer of frozen muck above the gravel 
that might or might not yield gold. 
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Any claim vacant 60 days was open 
for new filing. A.Mountie would be 
on hand at midnight to see that new 
claimants staked it out properly. Then 
it would go to the man who got to a 
recorder first. Two dog-team drivers 
led the field in a race from abandoned 
claim No. 40. Both tumbled inside the 
recorder’s office and fell on the floor, 
unable to gasp a word, The recorder, 
Solomon-like, divided the claim  be- 
tween them. It proved worthless. 
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One tenderfoot asked some miners 
along a creek where he should try. 
With straight faces, they told him any- 
where on the hillside. Innocently he 
did so, and made a fortune from an 
entirely new kind of claim, a “bench 
claim.” By September, ’98, 17,000 
claims had been recorded and precious 
few yielded fortunes. Disheartened 
men took jobs shoveling, or cutting 
wood. lLate-comers hung around Daw- 
son for a while, then sold their goods 
and started home, The high prices 
collapsed. In 1899, news of rich gold 
finds on the beach at Cape Nome, 800 
miles west, drew thousands away from 
Dawson. Almost as swiftly as it had 
grown, it collapsed to a town of 2,000. 

What became of the Klondike sour- 
doughs? 

Siwash George Carmack, who for 15 
years had fought blizzards and gone 
hungry without being ill for a single 
day, died of pneumonia in a Vancouver 
Hospital. Bob Henderson, whose tip 
to Carmack started it all, never struck 
it rich. He was given a government 
job, died poor. Swiftwater Bill Gates 
had matrimonial troubles, and dodging 

(Turn to page 254) 
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@ Noted authority on conditions 

qualifies statement with as- 
sertion that program of good 
will, after release, must be of- 
fered by community. 


T THE Penitentiary at Rikers 
Island, New York, we find three 
thousand two hundred inmates 

who have been sent either to the Peni- 
tentiary or to the Workhouse for a defi- 
nite or indefinite sentence. The short- 
term offenders constitute approximately 
50 per cent of the institutional popula- 
tion and their sentences range from a 
few days to three or six months at the 
utmost. Those sentenced to the Peni- 
tentiary for an indeterminate term have 
the length of their sentence fixed by the 
Parole Commission, a body which has 
the power to make their sentences range 
from a few months to a maximum of 
three years. 

The modern prison has a different phi- 
losophy from its predecessor. Through 
a technical system of classification, all 
inmates sentenced to the Penitentiary 
or sentenced to the Workhouse on an 
indeterminate sentence are seen in turn 
by the physician, dentist, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, social worker and educa- 
tional director. The classification de- 
partment analyzes and summarizes the 
various reports submitted and develops 
what is known as the institutional “clas- 
sification summary.” This is used as a 
basis for assignment within the insti- 
tution and by the Parole Commission 
and other municipal agencies with re- 
spect to various applications pertaining 
to the individual inmate. 

In those cases requiring special at- 
tention or unusual in some respect, the 
inmate is brought before the institu- 
tional classification board at its weekly 
meeting. The board is composed of the 
warden, deputy wardens and the heads 
of the professional staff of the institu- 
tion. The inmate is offered an opportu- 
nity to explain his case and his prob- 
lems, both those facing him during his 
incarceration and the prospective prob- 


There 
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is Hope 


In Prison Work 


lems facing him upon release. 

Commissioner Austin H. MacCormick 
of the Department of Correction has 
said that “Education is every act and 
every activity in which the inmate pop- 
ulation partakes within the four walls 
of the institution.” Realizing that edu- 
cational values take on a more serious 
aspect than on the outside, we seek to 
develop a program the philosophy of 
which would be to prepare the individ- 
ual inmate for such activity upon re- 
lease as he may be fit for and to develop 
within him a philosophy of living which 
not alone is law-abiding from a moral 
point of view, but economically sufficient 
and satisfying from the point of view of 
the individual. 

We seek briefly within our limited 
means to do the following: 
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EDUCATIONALLY: To _ overcome 
illiteracy on the part of those unable to 
speak, read or write English correctly; 
to develop those courses which will have 
application to the inmate’s vocational 
activity after release. 

VOCATIONALLY: To teach a trade 
to those having the necessary mechani- 
cal aptitude who are untrained and the 
commercial subjects to the “white col- 
lar” inmate who has ability along such 
lines. 

SPIRITUALLY: To act as a medium 
of expression for inmate thought and 
further such activities as will tend to 
stimulate such thought. 

INTELLECTUALLY: To encourage 
the development of intelligent thinking 
so that the inmate may be able to view 

(Turn to page 255) 
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A KIWANIS PLAN FOR PEACE 


troit five years ago as part of the Twentieth Anniversary 
Week observance. This first tablet was erected on the 
Ambassador Bridge between Detroit 
and Windsor by the Michigan District. 
Since 1935 the number of Peace Tab- 
lets dotting the international bound- 
ary between the United States and 
Canada has increased to seventeen. 
During the United States-Canada 
Good Will Week of this Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Year it is fitting that we 


Tee first Boundary Peace Tablet was dedicated in De- 


Right; Design of the Kiwanis Boundary 
Peace Tablet. Below: At seventeen points 
from the Canadian Maritime Province of 
New Brunswick to British Columbia, and 
















nadian citizens and which sets such a positive example of 
international harmony to the people of other lands? 

The erection of Boundary Peace Tablets is not limited to 
districts, clubs or members along the 
border, but should be considered a 
privilege of Kiwanians everywhere. 
Clubs and districts in the southern 
parts of the United States have al- 
ready contributed through the erec- 
tion of tablets, and such projects offer 
a great opportunity to others geo- 
graphically far removed from the 


from Maine to Washington, seventeen 
Boundary Peace Tablets dot the ‘‘border 
without bayonets.’’ These tablets were 
erected by Kiwanians of both nations. 











take stock of the progress achieved since the inauguration 
of this significant Kiwanis program and study its positive 
contributions to international good will. 

The Boundary Peace Tablet plan calls for the erection of 
tablets of standard approved design by various districts, by 
groups of clubs, or by individual clubs or Kiwanians, at 
points of crossing along the United States-Canada border. 
The map on this page visualizes the locations of the tablets 
already erected and the opportunities that still exist for 
their erection. The plan contemplates that one or more of 
these tablets shall be erected at every point on the border 
where citizens of the United States and Canada cross this 
significant unfortified boundary. 

An outstanding contribution to the spirit of this Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Year of Kiwanis International would be 
the erection of several more Peace Tablets by clubs and dis- 
tricts. Such a contribution would not only give emphasis to 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year, but would serve to il- 
lustrate to all the world the friendship and good will exist- 
ing between our two countries, setting an example unique 
in the face of strife and turmoil on other continents. What 
better time to devote our thoughts to this matter than dur- 
ing United States-Canada Good Will Week, the biennial ob- 
servance initiated by Kiwanis for rejoicing in the inter- 
national friendships common to both United States and Ca- 





boundary to assist tangibly in augmenting and preserving 
the good will existing between our two countries. 

Also appearing on this page is an illustration of the 
Boundary Peace Tablet which in beautiful and simple design 
presents allegorically the arresting story of good will that 
means so much in the daily life of both United States and 
Canadian citizens. Fittingly the design has been adapted 
from the central figures of the Harding International Good 
Will Memorial erected in Stanley Park, Vancouver, through 
the gifts of Kiwanians of Canada and the United States. 

At no time in the past twenty years have questions of 
international boundaries been of such interest and impor- 
tance. Conflict elsewhere is affecting boundaries greatly, 
but the unfortified border between our two countries stands 
out like a shining light and a pillar of permanent good will. 

May this Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year be made the 
more significant through the erection of quite a number of 
additional Boundary Peace Tablets. If you have not helped 
realize this plan, will you? 
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North of the Border 


ES, it does take longer to get in 

and out of Canada than it did dur- 

ing that period when Canada was 
not at war. It takes additionally as 
long as it takes customs and immigra- 
tion officers to speak 26 words and for 
you to speak two words. It could be 
shortened even less if the Canadian offi- 
cials left off the courtesy sentences. It 
could be held down to twenty words. 

It has come to the attention of the 
editors of The Kiwanis Magazine that 
a considerable amount of misinforma- 
tion has been published and spread by 
word of mouth concerning Canada at 
war time. It was felt by Canadian 
Kiwanians and Kiwanians from the 
United States that the April issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine would be a good 
place to explain conditions as they actu- 
ally exist. Because of the fact that the 
writer of these lines has been in and 
out of Canada half a dozen times since 
war was declared by Canada against 
Germany, it might be appropriate that 
he write about these conditions. 

It has been even more than just 
hinted, according to Canadian com- 
plaints, that there were published ref- 
erences to registration of aliens, black- 
outs, ration cards, increased prices and 
continually fluctuating exchange. 

Just a few days before this issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine was scheduled 
to go to press the writer returned from 
a week’s business trip to Canada. Here 
is how he got in: 

Canadian Immigration Officer speak- 
ing, “Where were you born?” 

Us, speaking: “Joliet, Illinois.” 

C.L0.: “Are you a citizen of the 
United States?” 

Ue: “Yes.” 

C.1.0.: “How long will you be in 
Canada, where are you going and what 
do you intend doing?” 

Us: “I will be there about a week, am 
going to Hamilton and will visit a num- 
ber of Kiwanis clubs.” 

C.1.0.: “Thank you, good day.” (And 
he writes something in a little book.) 

Came the Canadian Customs Officer 
with gold maple leaves on his cap. 
C.C.O.: “How do you do, have you any- 
thing dutiable?” 

Us: “No.” 

And he makes what he considers an 
adequate examination of our luggage, 
says, “Thank you, good day.” 

The above conversation which varies 
slightly, of course, depending upon the 
officer, the answers you give and the 
cordiality of the individual, is regular 
and according to form. It is procedure. 

Here is where the extra time and the 
extra words come in. After you have 
answered the questions of the immigra- 
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tion and customs officers another official 
asks: 

“Are you taking any securities into 
Canada?” 

And when you answer “No,” he says, 
“Thank you, good day.” 

And when you leave, a Canadian offi- 
cial says, “Are you taking any Canadian 
securities or funds out of Canada?” and 
you answer “No.” And he says “Thank 
you, good day.” And you go on to the 
U.S. Immigration officers and the U.S. 
Customs officers ask the same questions 
and you give the same answers as you 
always did. 

But now you are in Canada, a citizen 
of the United States, on a visit. Because 
you are a patriotic citizen, not planning 
on any overthrowing of governments, 
recruiting of troops or floating of secur- 
ities, you have had no trouble at all. 
Just had to answer one little question 
that you would not have had to answer 
prior to September 1, 1989. We do not 
know what happens to alien enemies, to 
foreign spies, to fugitives from justice, 
to smugglers of drugs or gems. No 
Kiwanian or other person who earnestly 
desires to visit Canada will know about 
those other things. 

And then it is not a bad thing, if it is 
daytime on a week-day to drop in at the 
first bank you see—and you see lots of 
them in Canada—and turn U.S. funds 
into Canadian funds. The government 
has pegged the price. For a ten dollar 
U.S. bill you get eleven Canadian dol- 
lars. That is the ratio. You don’t have 
to go to a bank because hotels, stores 
and individuals will take care of the 
premium for you. As a matter of fact, 
there has been a law passed to the effect 
that one refusing to take care of U.S. 
currency on the government-pegged rate 
of exchange is subject to a terrific fine 
and other inconveniences including in- 
ability to go home. The government- 
pegged rate provides for the purchase 
of U.S. currency on the basis of eleven 
Canadian dollars for a ten dollar U.S. 
bill. For convenience of tourists cer- 
tain licensed money changers are per- 
mitted to operate near ferry landings, 
boundary tunnels, international bridges 
and places like that. 

As these lines are being written citi- 
zens of the United States in Canada en- 
joy a very substantial dividend on every 
dollar they change. 

And are prices kicked up ten per cent 
to take care of this “dividend’’? 

Well, Canadians buy the same things 
the visitors buy and integrity, business 
ethics, sportsmanship and just plain 
friendliness take care of that answer. 
The word is “No.” 

In any city prices fluctuate and costs 





of meals and hotel rooms vary with the 
quality of the product. Compared with 
regular prices at Chicago’s best hotels 
it can be stated that there is no increase 
in Canada. In fact the odds favor the 
visitor. And we really checked because 
we planned to write this article before 
we made this last trip “North of the 
Border.” Being the first assistant gen- 
eral purchasing agent of a family we 
know something about prices in grocery 
stores and meat markets. We went into 
chain stores and privately operated 
stores and the prices were slightly over 
in some things and slightly under in 
others. The average was just as it 
should be. No chance for an argument. 
Hotels and restaurants wheel out extra 
slabs of butter and big pitchers of milk 
and cream. Canadians use more cream 
in their beverages and more butter than 
do citizens of the United States, accord- 
ing to observations of many years. They 
still get more cream, milk and butter 
with banquet, dining room and lunch 
counter services than “South of the 
Border.” And the individual meat mar- 
kets are crammed with meat. You can 
buy all you have money to pay for. No 
rationing in Canada. 

We didn’t expect any black-outs even 
at seaport cities and around great in- 
dustrial plants. And there were no 
black-outs. “Gone with the Wind” was 
on its third week in Hamilton and there 
were enough lights blazing to make a 
man in an airplane think he was over 
Times Square. In fact they have some 
“lights on” parking requirements that 
are not found in every city. 

So far as guns and fishing tackle are 
concerned there are no changes for 
hunters and fishermen. 

In case you are looking for soldiers 
you can find them around bridge-heads, 
near industrial plants and wherever 
there should be guards. They are drill- 
ing in the armories and on parade 
grounds. The Essex Scottish are numer- 
ous in Windsor and other regiments of 
fame are recruiting men in the various 
cities. 

They are just going about preparing 
to win a war, Kiwanis clubs have ac- 
tively functioning war service commit- 
tees, new clubs are being completed to 
give Canadians greater opportunities to 
participate in Kiwanis work and all is 
quiet in that great Kiwanis land “North 
of the Border.” 

From Sydney on Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia, west to Vancouver in Brit- 
ish Columbia, visitors are welcome. 

So far as inconvenience is concerned 
no one need have any worries at all, 
Canada has no border restrictions a 
Kiwanian need give a second thought to. 
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By ROE FULKERSON 


HE gang I play around with here in this village likes 

to play games. We don’t care particularly for bridge, 

mah jong, Chinese checkers and the like, but run more 
to games of wit. 

We like the good old-fashioned Twenty Questions, Who 
Am I, Are You a Genius, Murder, and such games, in which 
we fondly imagine we display that super intelligence and 
education each of us thinks he possesses. 

Recently Marcella introduced a new game. I am hoping 
that it is as new to you as it was to us, because it is the 
best game we have ever played. We get more real fun out 
of it than any game we ever tried, and we never tire of 
playing it. 

Let’s suppose there are a dozen people present. You 
divide them into two groups of five people, leaving two 
people to prepare the tests. These two retire to another 
room and select five incidents in American history, five 
proverbs, five popular songs, five incidents in the Bible, 
five advertising slogans, or five of just any classification 
which is, of course, announced. Let’s suppose they select 
five proverbs. 

The two groups of contestants must be removed from 
the hearing of each other. One person from each group 
goes as ambassador to the couple who prepared the test, 
and is given the first proverb, which might be “‘Haste Makes 
Waste.” He then rushes back to his own group, grabs pen- 
cil and paper and begins to sketch something on that paper 
to indicate that haste makes waste. He may not use a let- 
ter of the alphabet or a single cipher, and may answer 
questions only with the two words “‘Yes’”’ and “No.” 

When his group has guessed that proverb, another mem- 
ber of the group rushes out to get the next proverb and do 
the next drawing. Each member of the group has to do 
one drawing. The group which guesses the five proverbs 
first, wins, of course. 

It might seem at first thought that this game is a test 
of one’s ability to draw. On the contrary, some of the 
crudest sketches express the ideas best. A quick map of 
Kentucky, for instance, with a little log cabin in the middle 
of it, tells the story of My Old Kentucky Home much better 
than a more elaborate drawing made by a person with real 
art ability. 

I did not intend to go so minutely into this game, but 
we have had so much fun out of it for so many evenings, 
with new sets of questions each time, that I could not re- 
sist telling you all about it, hoping that you will try it 
some time. 

What I am also trying to tell you is that we have ten 
times as much fun playing this foolish little game as we 
have when we dress up in our finest imitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Astorbilt at the opera, and spend the evening at a 
night club. We do not have to sit in a smoke filled room 
listening to the same old comedians who stole their comedy 
from a man on the radio, who snitched it from a fellow in 
the movies, who got it out of the original edition of Joe 
Miller’s joke book. We do not have to watch the same 
“dime a dozen” tap dancers, or look at the same old chorus 
with frozen smiles and shapely limbs. Best of all, we do 
not have to pay a two dollar cover charge for the privilege 
of spending our money. 

It may seem quite a grasshopper jump from what I have 
been talking about, but did you ever try to make popcorn 


balls with maple syrup as a sticker-together? We did one 
night, and we got popcorn stuck all over everybody. It 
Was in our hair and in our ears. Even Susy Q, the cat, got 
a generous amount in her long red hair, and had a grand 
time licking it off. 

But we had more fun out of those popcorn balls than we 
have had in a long time. Certainly we had more real hilar- 
ity and joy than we ever got out of a trip to the movies, 
even a four hour super-show. 

Just a few miles from my home is one of the finest horse 
tracks in the world. There is no more gorgeous picture 
than the tall royal palms, the lake of flamingoes, the thou- 
sands of gaily dressed people. I go there frequently, but 
not once have I had half as good a time as I have had trying 
to draw “Haste Makes Waste,” or making popcorn balls 
at home. 

Every night, within a half hour’s drive of my house, 
three dog tracks present racing greyhounds chasing an 
electric rabbit with an enthusiasm which is no credit to the 
canine intelligence. I like to go occasionally, but never 
once have I had half as good a time as I have had playing 
charades at home. 

Thinking these things over brought me to the inevitable 
conclusion that in order to have a good time, you have to be 
among a group of people who are your close personal 
friends. There is no greater loneliness than the loneliness 
one feels in a big crowd. 

You can’t buy friends. If that were possible, the rich 
man would have thousands of friends. In reality, his life 
is made miserable by people who pretend to be his friends 
so that they may more easily separate him from some of his 
money. 

When a homely girl has a sweetheart, she knows that he 
must love her for herself alone. We folks who have no 
money, know that the people who like us must do so be- 
cause we are amusing, or good company, not because we 
have some money they hope to get a part of. 

But I am wandering, as usual! The thing I want to get 
across to you is that in my thinking about having a good 
time, I made the discovery that it is not things which give 
you a good time, but people. You have to be with people 
you know and love, if you are going to have a good time. 

All of which indicates that you can’t buy a good time. 
You can spend a lot of money on cover charges and admis- 
sions, but it will bring you only the amusement which any 
one can buy for the price of a ticket, and you won’t have 
half the enjoyment you can have in some foolish little party 
with friends you love. 

Now, if you can’t buy a good time, and you can have 
a good time only when you are with your friends, then 
the more friends you make, the more fun you will have, 
sure as shooting. 

You can’t buy friends, either. People are more likely 
to be envious of your money than friendly because of it. 
There just isn’t any getting away from it. You have to 
make your good time rather than buy it, and to enjoy a 
good time, you have to be with friends, and you can’t buy 
them, either! So, to be happy, you might as well get busy 
making friends! 

And I don’t know a better place to begin making them 
than at your Kiwanis Club—or a finer group to pick them 
from! 
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MANAGEMENT 


TREAMLINING is a term that has 
increased in usage during recent 
years and is generally conceived of 

as applying to the shape of some tangi- 
It is interesting to realize 
that intangibles, such as attitudes, 
thinking conditions, situa- 
tions, etc., may also be streamlined. 

is generally interpreted 
to mean reducing resistance to forces 
which cannot themselves be changed. 
Such forces are commonly thought of as 
wind, water, and other natural phenom- 
human beings have 
little influence. Actual reduction of re- 
sistance usually takes the form of 
changing the shape and the lines so as 
to pass through more easily, or take 
of, natural and inevitable 


ble article. 
processes, 


Streamling 


ena over which 


advantage 
forces. 

There are definite trends in human 
activities, attitudes, and conditions 
which are just as inevitable as the wind 
and the rain. They move on with in- 
creasing volume and interest, regard- 
less of the wishes of any particular in- 
dividual. These trends are developed as 
the result of practices and attitudes of 
human beings. 

Because a great majority of people 
who have lived and are living are sin- 
cere, honest, and capable people, the 
trends which have been built up through 
human practice and which continue to 
grow in force over the years are usually 
sound. 

To illustrate, a trend has been build- 
ing up over a long period of years which 
indicates the soundness and rightness 
of the protective privilege of employees 
to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. If one would but study labor 


legislation from back in the early part 
of the 19th Century, they would see that 


By L. A. APPLEY 


In charge of education and training 


Socony-Vacuum Company, Inc 


@ Qualified authority on this 

important subject stresses the 
importance of the human ele- 
ment in the operation of great 
administrative machines. _Irv- 
ington, New Jersey, Kiwanians 
hear unusual address on sub- 
ject of interest to men compris- 
ing organization's membership. 


this particular conception of labor rela- 
tions has been growing with increasing 
momentum. When it first started to 
express itself in England in the early 
1800’s we went through a period of 
repression in trying to subdue it; from 
1824 to 1870 came a period of tolera- 
tion; from 1870 until the World War, 
one of protection. During the war and 
soon after, particularly in this country, 
came a period of encouragement of this 
trend, and we are now entering into a 
period of control. There are still those 
who fight it without recognizing that it 
is inevitable, that an employee should 
have the right to be heard by his man- 
agement on problems which he considers 
deserve consideration. 

Another illustration is that of the 
trend toward mass production. Econo- 
mic conditions, changes and extensions 
in markets, increased demands, the 
necessity for higher standards of living 
made mass production and the assembly 


line a necessity. Some economists and 
business men fought it, labor organiza- 
tions cried out against it, but its con- 
tinuation seems to be certain and efforts 
should therefore be directed toward con- 
trolling it to the best interests of all 
concerned. 

Another definite trend that is just 
beginning to take definite shape at this 
particular time is the trend toward 
planned management. There have been 
schools of business administration and 
all kinds of courses on that particular 
subject for many years, but it is now 
gaining more attention than ever before. 
Trade and professional associations, 
civic clubs, educational institutions, 
business and industrial executives, gov- 
ernment administrators are studying 
this trend with deep interest and care- 
ful observation. 

Planned management is sweeping 
across the world with such inevitable 
force that no individual can stop it re- 
gardless of his own personal reaction. 
Management is classified today as a pro- 
fession. As a profession, it is based on 
certain known facts and contains a vast 
area for further experimentation and 
discovery. 

It would seem that individuals who 
do not wish to be stopped or swept aside 
entirely in their progress would study 
growing trends and would streamline 
their attitude and activities so as to 
reduce resistance to these trends. The 
modern executive is studying adminis- 
trative processes as never before. He 
is analyzing the facts that administra- 
tive practice has established to be true 
and conducting experiments in the field 
of the unknown. 

Every person who is in a position of 
supervision over other people is faced 
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today with making a decision as to 
whether or not he will direct his activi- 
ties on the basis of careful planning and 
sound control. If he decides to ignore 
the advisability of planning and setting 
up proper controlled mediums, then he 
must fight the inevitable trend toward 
better administration. 

“In a recent survey of 281 companies 
on the subject of executive training pro- 
grams, 58 companies reported conduct- 
ing 65 formal training programs by 
which 26,605 men were trained during 
a 16-year period—1922 to 1987. One 
hundred eleven companies described 
loosely organized training arrange- 
ments, and 110 companies reported lack 
of a formal training method.”’* By 
executive training is meant a considera- 
tion of what constitutes sound adminis- 
trative practice. Those companies 
which are providing for such considera- 
tion are streamlining their attitudes 
and activities to reduce the resistance 
to the inevitable trend toward scientific 
management. 


The Power of Organization Thinking 
and Experience 
Any executive or supervisor who does 
not establish definite channels, and who 
does not follow certain practices which 
will make available to him the construc- 
tive thinking of his entire organization, 
is missing one of the most powerful ele- 
ments of successful administration. 
Thomas A. Edison once said, “The 
greatest power in the world is the un- 
used capacity of the brain.” 
In any organization there are years 
of varied and valuable experience. 
There are minds that are capable of 


* Glen C. Turner, “Society for the Advancement 
of Management Journal” July 1939, 





P.87-88. 
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contributing to company policy and to 
the improvement in company practices 
and procedures. The successful execu- 
tive or supervisor acts as a sponge, ab- 
sorbing the suggestions and thinking of 
his associates, and as a cream separator 
in properly evaluating and making full 
use of them. The more successful he is 
in providing channels by which thoughts 
and suggestions can be brought to him 
unimpeded, the greater is his source of 
assistance and the bigger he becomes 
in his own thinking and ability, because 
of the amount and quality of ideas com- 
ing to his attention. 


Sir Neville Henderson, British Am- 
bassador to Germany before the war, 


writes, in a report dated September 20, 
1939, as follows: “‘Nazism,” Henderson 
says, is “ ‘an all embracing Moloch’ and 
the tragedy of Adolf Hitler is ‘that as 
he goes on, his entourage steadily and 
inexorably deteriorates. From lack of 
freedom of utterance he loses the serv- 
ices of his best men. All opposition be- 
comes intolerable to him. All those, 
therefore, who are bold enough to ex- 
press opinions contrary to his views are 
shed one by one and he is, in the end, 
surrounded by mere yes men, whose 
flattery and counsels are alone endur- 
able to him.’”; In other words, Mr. 
Henderson is telling us that an individ- 
ual who becomes all-sufficient unto him- 
self, who recognizes no power greater 
than himself, ultimately deteriorates 
and dries up. No individual has within 
himself sufficient knowledge and expe- 
rience to continually feed his organiza- 
tion while starving himself. 

There may be no one person in an or- 
ganization who is as capable, or as 


+ Excerpt taken from page 7 of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Oct. 18, 1939. 
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**This robably —ex- 
plains what many ex- 
ecutives mean when 
they say that their 
olicies are written 
rom the bottom up.’’ 


sound a thinker, as the chief, but the 
combined thinking of the entire organ- 
ization is usually sounder and more 
constructive than that of any individual 
in it. 

This is the very heart of what is 
known as “Consultative Supervision.” 
It means that the supervisor shares his 
problems with his subordinates instead 
of struggling with a problem alone and 
then presenting what he considers to be 
a sound solution. The manager who be- 
lieves in consultative supervision will 
seek the full counsel of his associates in 
arriving at the decision. 

A decision so arrived at will be com- 
pletely understood by those who have 
contributed to it. The necessity of ex- 
planation and continuing clarification is 
eliminated. The process itself is an 
extremely educational one. 

If these conclusions are correct, then 
any individual responsible for setting 
up an organization structure should be 
careful to see that it is established in a 
way that will permit and encourage the 
free flow of exchange of experience and 
thinking from the bottom of an organi- 
zation to the top and from the top to 
the bottom. 

This probably explains what many 
executives mean when they say that 
their policies are written from the bot- 
tom up. What they are saying is that 
the established policy is announced. 
Those who have practiced this method 
assure us that policies so formed are 
far more sound, complete and workable 
than those which are formed entirely at 
the top and sent out as instructions to 
be followed. 

(Turn to page 261) 
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Kiwanis 
By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


Past International President 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas 


a recent address before the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, said, “No one has given a better 
definition of democracy than Abraham 
Lincoln in his words, ‘A government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people.’ In those words were expressed 
a citizen’s rights—‘a government for the 
people’; but also the citizen’s responsi- 
bility—‘a government of the people.’” 
A democracy requires a free citizenry. 
There were written into the Bill of 
Rights those paragraphs which safe- 
guard the liberty of the citizen—free- 
dom of speech and of the press, freedom 
to worship as one chooses, security of 
person and effects against unlawful 
seizure, 

Individual initiative and free enter- 
prise are fundamentals of democracy. 
As James A. Worsham puts it, “Ameri- 
canism [which we can accept as his 
word to denote American democracy] is 
that way of life where each individual 
has the right to pursue, unmolested, the 
satisfaction of his own personal collec- 
tion of wants in his own way.” 

Out of a chastened capitalism the in- 
dustrial leaders of today are evolving a 
responsible individualism. Out of the 
depression years have come ideals and 
philosophies more valuable than piles of 
dollar bills. 

We have come to the end of the con- 
trol of the business man who, concerned 
only with his own profits in items of 
money, welcomed large and disorderly 
economic fluctuations. We are noting 
the ascendency of the enlightened indus- 
trialist who will advocate and insist 
upon economic stability. 

There has come a realization on the 
part of capital and management that 
the fundamental weakness in our con- 
temporary capitalism has been its own 
short-sighted greed; that they had been 
substituting cunning for character, and 
that it wasn’t cunning after all. Indus- 
try has finally seen the folly of paying 
more attention to the creation of better 
machines than to the making of better 
men. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
Kiwanis is an or- 
ganization of 
business and pro- 
fessional men, 
and let us not lose 


Re: BRYAN OWEN ROHDE, in 


™® Author of inspiring article sees 
possibility some time in future.in xj Wanian the 


capitalists. They represent a cross- 
section of middle-class business and pro- 
fessional life, the very grass roots of 
the capitalistic system. 

As integral factors in the American 
democratic capitalistic system, Kiwani- 
ans view their liberty of life and unreg- 
ulated business and professional activ- 
ity as inalienable rights. But they look 
upon their liberties in the conduct of 
their businesses not only as a means of 
profit but also as a means of serving 
their fellow men. 

Kiwanis stands for better business; 
not bigger business, yet better business 
is usually bigger and more profitable. 
What does Kiwanis mean by “better 
business”? 

1. Kiwanis recognizes that every 
business and profession must play a 
useful part in the community. 

2. That success must be measured in 
usefulness as well as financial profit. 
But there is no conflict between the 
ideas of service and of profit, as some 
within our own democracy would have 
us believe. The profit motive is not 
only compatible with but fundamental 
to maintaining our democracy. 

3. Kiwanis recognizes that in meas- 
uring usefulness in terms of democratic 
ideals, labor must be considered, not as 
a commodity, but as a partner—and as 
a partner must be assured against the 
hazards of unemployment, impaired 
health, and destitution of old age. 

Kiwanis also recognizes the right of 
labor to bargain collectively through 
its chosen representatives for a living 
wage, and for reasonable working hours. 

Kiwanis recognizes that capital is as 
indispensable to the American form of 
economic life as labor; should be treated 
justly, but with those safeguards em- 
ployed by government that will main- 
tain a proper balance between service to 
society and a profit to business. 

Kiwanis recognizes the unjustness of 
uncontrolled competition, and welcomes 
government participation as an umpire 
to see that individual businesses—great 
and small—play the game according to 
self-imposed rules that insure fair play 
to capital, labor and the public they 
serve. 

What citizen 
cherishes more 
deeply than the 


sight of the fact world at peace, of ideology of serv- right of free 
that Kiwanian ice clubs providing common ground (Turn to page 
business men are for international understanding. 252) 
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Boulevard and Bridle Path along Lake of the Isles in Minneapolis. One ot thousands of scenic spots on the 58-mile bouleyard system. 


You Will Enjoy Minneapolis 


By O. E. PETERSON 


Convention Manager 









































HERE will be many who attend the Internation- 

al Convention in Minneapolis, June 16 to 20, 

who go to distant parts immediately thereafter 
for their vacations, but there also will be many 
who will stay right in Minneapolis and enjoy the 
unique attractions of this vacation city. 

In Minneapolis one does not have to start out 
and head for some other place to have a pleasant 
out-of-doors vacation with bathing, boating, sight- 
seeing, golfing, fishing and interesting motor trips. 
He just stays in Minneapolis. 

There are eleven lakes within the city limits of 
Minneapolis. The total area of these lakes is 
1,245 acres. Minneapolis has one of the most 
extensive park systems in the United States. There 
are 141 parks with an acreage of 5,311, which in 
cludes the Minneapolis Municipal Airport of 33 
acres. 

All of the lakes and parks are connected with 
boulevards which surround the city and offer miles 
of interesting sightseeing. Tree covered hillsides, 
neatly cut lawns, architecturally distinctive homes, 
wide paved streets, fine mansions and the progres- 
sive spirit of the people make Minneapolis one of 
the most beautiful municipalities of the United 
States. It is a city without slums. 

The Falls of Minnehaha, located in Minnehaha 
Park, is one of the interesting sights of the city. 
There is much to enjoy in and about Minneapolis. 


Second above: Three of the eleven lakes within the city 
limits. Directly above: Minnehaha Falls in Minnehaha 
Park, made famous by Longfellow’s poem ‘Hiawatha.’ 
Right: Overlooking the upper reaches of the Mississippi. 
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VOX POPULI 


WO months ago, in Albany, New York, there was a 

gathering of thousands of indignant tax payers who rep- 
resented eight hundred and twenty-nine groups of tax pay- 
ers of the state. 

The movement was a protest directed 
at the state budget of hundreds of 
planned to be spent by the 
governor and the state legislature. Re- 
gardless of the right or the wrong of 
the controversy, it is a healthy condi- 
tion when the tax payers are alive to 
the reckless expenditure of money by 
government, either state or province, 
county or city. 

The average politician will go on spending recklessly as 
long as the poor, overburdened tax payer does nothing 
about it, but when there is a real outburst of indignation 
such as this, the tax payer gets action and more economical 


millions 








government, 

It is to be hoped that this encouraging sign will be noted by 
other groups of citizens who would like to protest the waste 
of public monies, 

The politician has his ear eternally to the ground. The 
moment he sees public indignation aroused, he does a quick 
about face. The reckless spender becomes the rigid econ- 
omist. 

When eight hundred and twenty-nine groups decide 
they want something, they have a good chance to get it, 
if they raise their voices and tell people what it is they 
want. That’s what was done in Albany. 


Wonder what Confucius would say if he heard 


some of the th ngs he Ls SUpPpose d to have said? 


WRITE US AN EDITORIAL 


OME on, write us a nice editorial, please! 

But under no circumstances mention the war. You 
know that one-half of Kiwanis is at war and the other half 
isn’t, so it is impossible to write about 
the war for fear we will violate neu- oo! iXNay 
trality on the one side, or be unjust to ‘ 
Canada on the other. 

Don’t mention Father Coughlin’s 
broadcasts, either. There are a lot of 
people who believe in free speech, re- 
gardless of what the speaker says, and 
a lot of others who think he should be 
put in jail with Earl Browder. There 
is the religious angle, too. 





Whatever you do, don’t write anything about the argu- 
ment between the trucks and the railroads. A lot of peo- 
ple think the trucks should be compelled to build right-of- 
way highways of their own, and keep off the passenger 


By ROE FULKERSON 


highways, and a lot of people think the railroads are trying 
to hog transportation. 

Better not say anything about the New Deal, either. 
That’s too hot to even mention in a great family magazine 
like this one. People are too positive that it is the salvation 
or the damnation of our country, and our Canadian broth- 
ers are only mildly interested, anyway. 

It isn’t quite the right thing to talk about foreign ex- 
tension of Kiwanis, either. It would surprise you how posi- 
tive a lot of Kiwanians are that this would be the making 
or the breaking of our organization. 

Just write us a nice, thought provoking, non-controversial 
editorial which will please every one and offend no one. 
Perhaps it had better be on the subject of non-attendance 
on club luncheons! There’s an idea! Every one agrees 
that all Kiwanians should be one hundred per cent in at- 
tendance! 


If you add your social security number to your 
age at your nearest birthday, and multiply that by 
the number of dollars you have paid in income tax, 
you will be just a little more confused than ever, 
so maybe you better not do it. 


MELODY 


|? IS proverbial that there is a time and a place for every- 

thing. At the right time and the right place, most things 
are successful. At the wrong time and the wrong place, 
they have an uphill fight. 

Club singing is as necessary to a suc- 
cessful Kiwanis luncheon as good food, 
but it should be at the right time and 
place. Too many song leaders begin 
the singing as soon as the club member- 
ship sits down following the patriotic 
songs. If the song leaders would 
notice the number of men who try to 
sing with a pickled onion in their 
mouths, who sip a bit of soup while the singing is going 
on, or who just refuse to sing because they are hungry, they 
would realize the inadvisability of bursts of melody at that 
time. 

There should be some definite connection between the 
songs sung, and the subject of the speaker, or the character 
of the entertainment. The Man on the Flying Trapeze 
is hardly appropriate preliminary music for a speaker who 
is going to talk on a patriotic subject, nor is a song in slow, 
solemn cadence a good stage setting for a man who is go- 
ing to talk on some humorous subject. 

If the music is to help set the stage for the speaker, it 
must obviously be sung just ahead of the speech, not 
ahead of the luncheon, when the men are interested in food 
instead of music. It is difficult to interest a hungry man 
in cultural things, so the right time for music is undoubtedly 
after the luncheon, and ahead of the speaker. 
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RECREATION FOR CHILDREN 
IS NOT A LUXURY 


T IS proverbial that the health of a nation is the health 

of its citizens. Just as long as a nation stays in rugged 
health, with life out of doors as the usual thing, just that 
long does that nation prosper and 
think straight. 

The two nations represented in Ki- 
wanis were built by sturdy stock who, 
because they believed in rugged right 
living, did rugged right thinking, and 
produced in direct consequence the two 
nations of which we are so justly proud. 

Health is built in youth, not after 
old age has set in. It is when we are 
young that we lay the foundation for a strong, disease re- 
sisting body. A healthy body is more likely to do healthy 
thinking. Healthy thoughts rarely come out of a diseased 
body. 

Living conditions have changed in both countries since 
the days of our rugged ancestors. Our sons and daughters 
no longer live in the great out-of-doors and find their 
pleasures, as well as their work, on the lakes and streams, 
in the forests and fields. 

Today most of them are cooped up in cities without ade- 
quate space to play or work, even indoors. They seek 
their amusements indoors, listening to the radio, reading 
the comic sections of the newspapers, or going to movies. 
These new indoor habits have lessened their stamina and 
made them more susceptible to disease. 

Thus, recreation for children is not a luxury. It is an 
actual necessity, if we are to produce right living, healthy 
and right thinking children. Kiwanis has always stood for 
the betterment of the under-privileged child, but it is well 
to remember that some of us have under-privileged children 
in our own homes who are not getting the proper outdoor 
recreation, 

There is no excuse for a prosperous citizen to bring up 
his children to be pale, indoor weaklings. There are hun- 
dreds of outdoor health camps where, for a nominal sum, 
under proper supervision, a child may learn to live in and 
love the outdoors, to the betterment of his whole future 
health, and to the betterment of his right and normal 
thinking. 





“We sow our thoughts, and we reap our actions; 
we sow our actions, and we reap our habits; we 
sow our habits, and we reap our characters; we sow 
our characters, and we reap our destiny.”—C. A. 


Hall. 


POSIES 


OST of us would really like to be nicer, kinder, sweeter 
dispositioned men than we are, and we could be, if——— 
Most of us would like some sort of healthful, relaxing 
recreation each afternoon when the 
business day is done. We would pre- 
fer it to be something not too stren- 
uous, and not too long drawn out. We 
could have it, too, if: 
All of us would like to be interested 
in something cultural which would also 
interest our wife and our children, and 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t be, 
if———_ 

There isn’t one of us who wouldn’t like to have a more 
beautiful home, one which would stand out as one of the 
prettiest places in our neighborhood. We could have such 
a home, too, at a very small expenditure of money, if 

We could accomplish all these desirable things if we 
would just begin to make a garden, and learn about plant- 
ing and growing flowers and shrubs and trees. 
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Only the man who has taken a tiny seed, one the size of 
the head of a pin, planted it in the ground, watched for 
the first green leaves to show above the ground, and watered 
and cultivated it into blossoming, really knows the beauty 
of a flower. 

No man ever raised a garden who was not a better citi- 
zen, a better husband, a better father and a happier man. 

Now is just the time to begin. Let’s send for some seed 
catalogues! 


“Kiwanis is a laboratory of human relationships, 

using approved and standardized methods, testing 

unproved processes, and from analysis and experi- 

ence trying to develop new modes.’—Dr. Edward 
Parish. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


EW of us give due credit to the great life insurance com- 

panies of the United States and Canada. It is literally 
true that they hold a first mortgage on the business of 
both nations. Billions of dollars are 
invested in bonds, mortgages, real 
estate and policy holders’ loans, with 
more millions of dollars being added 
daily. 

How well the directors of these great 
companies have done their job is shown 
by the fact that all of these big com- 
panies have met their every obligation 
to their policy holders in spite of de- 
pressions, wars and the other calamities which beset mod- 
ern business. 

No scandal or graft charges, no shaking of confidence, 
and no doubt has ever been raised in the minds of their 
policy holders as to the absolute uprightness and sound- 
ness of the premiums they pour in a golden stream monthly, 
quarterly and annually. 

These funds represent the savings, the security and the 
hopes of both nations, those who are seeking by this means 
to provide for their old age, for the protection of their 
widows and for the education of their children. 

The properous people of both nations have placed their 
savings in the hands of these capable companies, and are 
depending on them for loans in time of financial stress. In 
many cases, insurance policies are the total estate at time 
of death. 

In the United States in particular, we are being swept by 
a wave of government control, if not government meddling. 
It is vital to the financial welfare of the people that these 
great companies be allowed to go on their careful, conserva- 
tive way of handling their policy holders’ money. 

In spite of heavy government taxes on all business, they 
have been able to handle with security all the money en- 
trusted to them by their policy holders, and any attempt on 
the part of either government to interfere with them should 
be strongly resented by the people. 

This vast sum of money is not the property of the in- 
surance companies but the property of the hundreds of 
thousands of policy holders who are entirely satisfied with 
the tried and proved methods of their insurance companies. 

When pulpit thumping politicians and demagogs berate 
the great insurance monopolies as hoarders of the coun- 
try’s wealth and assets, they should be hooted down by the 
people whose money has been so justly and so safely han- 
dled by them. It is not the money of the insurance com- 
panies, but the money of the aged, the widows and the 
orphans. 

It has been a grave responsibility which has increased 
with the years and increased with the accumulation of 
money in their care. While the companies may indeed hold 
a first mortgage on the business of our two countries, not 
a breath of suspicion and not a vague hint of scandal has 
ever tainted them. All praise to them and their directors. 
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@ Need for an acceptance and 

careful consideration of these 
handicapped children explains 
author who is familiar with 
their very special problems. 


Z Those of the Misty Minds 


INY’S filling station occupies one 

of the corners on the main street 

of the little town where he has lived 
all of his life. He is capable and ef- 
ficient and making a success of his 
work. Since the death of his mother, 
Tony has had complete charge of his 
younger brother, Pete, the only remain- 
ing member of his family. 

This would not be so unusual except 
that something has been wrong men- 
tally with Pete ever since he was born. 
His mother had always kept him at 
home and just before her death made 
Tony promise that, come what may, he 
will keep Pete with him. 

Pete could not get along in school, 
nor has he been able to take his place 
in play or work with the other boys of 
his own age. He is a queer little fel- 
low with slanting eyes, who looks older 
and acts much younger than his four- 
teen years. Pete belongs to the type 
of mental defectives known as Mon- 
golians. He will never be able to learn 


much and the cause of his condition is 
as yet unknown, though in all likeli- 
hood it has something to do with the 
misfunctioning of one or more of the 
ductless glands. 


Executiv e Secretary ae he 


Pete spends most of his time at the 
filling station where Tony has taught 
him to execute a few simple chores. 
He is a cheerful, though rather lone- 
some lad. The customers accept Pete 
for what he is and are glad that Tony 
keeps him occupied and off the streets. 

But Tony is in love with a fine, in- 
telligent girl and they want to be mar- 
ried. She, however, objects to their 
marriage being hampered by the life- 
long care of Pete. So—just how Tony’s 
problem will be solved even he does 
not yet know. 

In the same town, over near the li- 
brary, live Mr. and Mrs. Graham with 
their family of two fine, normal boys 
and one long-desired little daughter, 
who came into the world badly crippled. 
As she grew older, Mrs. Graham noticed 
that she did not begin to talk or walk 
as soon as the boys had and that in 
many ways she was not developing nor- 
mally. 

After many trips to specialists, the 
consensus of opinion is that the little 
girl is mentally deficient as well as 
crippled, and classed among those in- 
jured at birth. Her condition is prob- 
ably due to a cerebral hemorrhage 


By C. SEHON 


raining School at Vineland, New Jersey 


brought on at the time Mrs. Graham 
was in the automobile accident just be- 
fore little Janet was born. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham are brave but 
everyone in town knows their lives are 
deeply saddened. They have spent 
much for treatments of various kinds, 
but to little avail. Not long ago a ray 
of hope came, when they heard of and 
visited a recently established clinic for 
birth-injured children, where a series 
of newly developed physiotherapy treat- 
ments are being given with encouraging 
results, They do not hope for much 
mental improvement for Janet, but if 
such treatments can make her more 
comfortable physically and able to do 
a little more for herself, all of them 
will be so much happier. 

Another family by the name of Hil- 
ton has long been of concern to the 
town’s welfare nurse and all the vari- 
ous civic organizations. They live in 
a ramshackle, dilapidated old house on 
one of the back streets. The father is 
a shiftless, irresponsible fellow, who 
cannot hold a steady job, but picks up 
a bit of work every now and then. The 
mother is mentally low-grade, as was 

(Turn to page 253) 
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For more than nineteen years the Brantford, Ontario, Kiwanians have 
been devoting time, efforts and finances to girls work. 
were taken at Port Dover where in a shady wood on the shores of Lake 
i Healthful 
restful repose do wonders for the young charges. 


Erie, Brantford’s Kiwanis Camp is located. 


Kiwanis Club of Brantford, Ontario, 

celebrated its twenty-first anniver- 
sary and joined with its fellow clubs 
in celebrating the silver jubilee of Ki- 
wanis International. It seems appro- 
priate at this milestone to make a re- 
trospect of the years gone by. It would 
be too elaborate to catalogue the many 
activities of this club or the many en- 
terprises for community betterment in 
which it has interested itself. One ac- 
tivity, a purely Kiwanis project, is se- 
lected for special notice. 

For nineteen years the Brantford 
Kiwanis Camp for little girls has been 
in operation at Port Dover in a shady 
wood on the shore of Lake Erie. This 
work was undertaken in 1921 as a ma- 
jor enterprise. Beginning with twen- 
ty-five guests for the season the camp 
has been enlarged from time to time 
until now 170 little girls who would 
otherwise have no vacation are given 
a holiday during the summer months 
each year. This camp is not only fi- 
nanced but is directly operated by the 
club. 

Many physically-handicapped chil- 
dren have been kept at the camp for 
the whole summer. One little girl, 
the victim of a diseased hip condition, 
was taken over by the club. Previous- 
ly to this she had been given only a 
few years to live. After repeated op- 


8 January of the present year the 


of 


These pictures 


recreation and 


erations at the 
Hospital for Sick 
Children arranged 
by the Kiwanis 
club she was made 
a regular guest at 


the camp. With 
the sunshine and 
cool breezes’ as 


well as the atten- 

tive care of the camp mother and sis- 
ters she was restored to normal health. 
She is now a mature woman, happily 
married and the mother of two lovely 
children. 

Important as physical advantages 
are, still more important are those less 
measurable values in the training and 
instruction received, the development 
of those traits of character tending 
toward useful citizenship, and the cre- 
ation of a brighter and more whole- 
some outlook upon life. 

It would be a matter of satisfaction 
to any organization to have physical 
assets of some $13,000 in camp prop- 
erty and equipment and several hun- 
dreds of dollars in reserve with no 
liabilities. It is particularly gratifying 
for a club of average membership of 
sixty-five and in a comparatively small 
city. But the auditor’s report fails to 
make a record of those more priceless 
assets such as little girls restored to 
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Brantford—21 Years 


Service 
By THOMAS BINGLE 





health and happiness, the good will and 
respect of friends and citizens, the in- 
spiration gathered from working with 
one’s fellows in the service of others, 
and the satisfaction that comes to a 
club and to individuals in placing the 
emphasis upon what have been termed 
the human and spiritual values of life. 

The Brantford Kiwanis club has now 
reached the age of twenty-one but the 
spirit of Kiwanis does not grow old. 
Of the charter members four are still 
with the club, Past Presidents Bert 
Boddy, Jack Waddell, and Arthur Day, 
and Kiwanian Art Percy. Ten other 
active past presidents are Bill Feld- 
camp, Allan Kneale, Bob Roberts, Ed. 
Williams, Ross McDonald, Duff Wil- 


liamson, Frank Howell, Alex Irwin, 
Tom Bingle, and Ford Papple. But 
time marches on. President Sam 


Clegg, a veteran of the war, a gradu- 
ate of Queen’s University, but above 
all an enthusiastic Kiwanian is leading 
the club to higher and better things. 
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Blue Grass 
Horse Show 


By ARTHUR J. REEVES 


Assistant Editor, Winchester, Kentucky, 
Sun; Chairman, Club Committee on Pub- 
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‘““King Bey,’’ grand champion stallion all breeds (draft class) 
1938 show. Owned by Ogden Bros. Four times champion. 


OOMING on the horizon of charity 
work in Winchester and Clark 
County, Kentucky, like a brilliant 

star in a midnight of hopelessness, the 
Winchester Kiwanis club’s annual horse 
show, sponsored for the benefit of un- 
der-privileged children, has become one 
of the most prominent of all functions 
in the city for the purpose of raising 
funds for the care of children who are 
unable to care for themselves. 

Why, the club members reasoned, 
couldn’t a horse show be sponsored by 
the club with the proceeds going to the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee to 
in turn be given over to agencies at- 
tempting to help the needy children? 
Winchester and Clark County, in the 
very heart of the blue-grass section of 
Kentucky, famous throughout the world 
for its horse industry, surely could 
(Turn to page 257) 






Reading from top down: Rider up and owner 
Charlie Todd on Marshall McDonald Jr., cham: 
pion five-gaited saddle stallion 39 show. Silver 
cup donated by Hodgkins-Hamilton Motor Com- 
sany being presented by Mrs. Jack Hodgkins; 
oh Bud Hamilton on “Tennessee Rose,”’ 
Ringmaster, "39 show; ‘“‘Kenfleurs Robert Far- 
ceur’’; President William S. Avelar and wife. 
President Avelar was general chairman °39 show; 
‘“Peck's Bad Boy’’ winner 14.2 Plantation Walk- 
ing Class; Mrs. Hubbard » rer on ‘‘Colonel’’; 
Margaret Bronston McCord on ‘Toby.’ 


Above, left to right: President William S. Avelar, Vice President 

Perry Browning, Secretary Alan R. Becker, Treasurer Alexander 

H. Cundiff. Inset; Immediate Past President Franklin W. 
Stevenson. 
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20 Years 
of Work 
With The 
Blind 


By H. B. SMITHERS 


Chairman, Committee on the Blind, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


@ Minneapolis, host to the 1940 
International convention, finds 
work a pleasant, responsive 
and enduring activity. 


Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, 

Minnesota, has played an im- 
portant part in giving assistance to the 
blind in the Minneapolis area. 

In the early twenties, Ogden Confer, 
an active Kiwanian, became personally 
interested in the activities of the Minne- 
apolis Society for the Blind. The work 
he was doing fascinated him and 
prompted him to lay this opportunity 
for community service before his Ki- 
wanis club. Jn a fine spirit of Kiwanis 
the club organized a reading group and 
on two evenings a week Kiwanis mem- 
bers met with groups of blind persons 
and brought to them through the eyes 
of Kiwanis, hours of pleasure that 
might otherwise not have been theirs. 

During this same period the Minne- 
apolis Society for the Blind, along with 
their social service work maintained, in 
small quarters, a shop in which a few 
blind were gainfully employed in the 
production of brooms and_ brushes. 
These were sold from house to house 
by another small group of blind. 

In 1924 the Minneapolis club felt that 


[) kis the past twenty years the 


= Wg, eal CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MADE BY BLING WORKERS 


greater good could be accomplished if 
the facilities for blind production might 
be increased in order that more blind 
could be gainfully employed and a 
larger number of blind salesmen put to 
work. Out of a conference with the 
Minneapolis Society for the Blind came 
the decision to build the fine modern 
building shown on this page. Kiwanian 
George Murphy was selected as chair- 
man of that building committee and the 
Society for the Blind agreed to raise 
the necessary $50,000. They were suc- 
cessful in raising $40,000 but the last 
$10,000 was as tough to get as that 
last ten yards on any fall Saturday 
afternoon in every football stadium in 
the country. Again Kiwanis stepped into 
the harness and with a carefully 
planned promotion and a bang-up pub- 
licity program that made Minneapolis 
completely conscious of the great work 
that was being done for the blind in 
this community, staged a city-wide 
party. From the proceeds of that party 
a check for $10,000 was turned over to 
the blind of Minneapolis and a new 
modern plant completely paid for was 
made possible. 

From that date forward blind work 
became one of the major objectives and 
activities of the Minneapolis club. The 
spark had caught and kindled a flame 
that to this very day has done im- 
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Left: Busy workers in Broom 
Shop where the blind are gain- 
fully employed in the production 
of brooms and brushes. Below: 
This modern building now houses 
the Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind thanks largely to the efforts 
of the Kiwanis Club of Minne- 
apolis. 





measurable good for both the blind and 
the club. 

With the facilities that the new build- 
ing afforded there came new problems. 
Problems of directing production and 
sales attendant to the enlarged broom 
factory as well as the challenge of at- 
tempting to provide and direct greater 
numbers of the blind into gainful ac- 
tivities other than the production of 
brooms and brushes. The matter of 
increasing the production of merchan- 
dise was not a difficult task and soon 
the attention of Kiwanis had to be 
turned to the sales of these products 
in order that the blind worker might 
be given the largest possible number of 
profitable hours of work. Since that 
day many Kiwanians have given of 
their time and business experience in 
order that increased production might 
be and profitable outlets for the goods 
produced be found, even to the point 
of actually attempting to point for 
greater sales volume by placing a 
sighted sales manager on the job. 

The good wives of Kiwanis have an- 
nually assisted in enlarging the sale of 
blind goods by conducting an annual 
sale through the facilities of one of the 
larger department stores of Minne- 
apolis. Their activity has done much 
to keep before Minneapolis housewives 

(Turn to page 261) 
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UNDER-PRIVILEGED 
CHILD 
By C. O. GENGELBACH 


Chairman of Committee 


VERY member of the International 
Committee on Under-Privileged 

Child work stands ready and willing to 
give every possible assistance to clubs 
by working through the twenty-nine 
district committees and the Kiwanis 
Headquarters, with the sole idea of 
bringing health and happiness to many 
under-privileged children, and to every 
Kiwanian the joy and satisfaction that 
come to those who give a helping hand. 
When a Kiwanian shakes hands with an 
under-privileged boy or girl, he is 
making a tremendous contribution to 
the morale of youth. 

The majority of men in Kiwanis have 
been attracted to our organization be- 
cause of our under-privileged child 
work and a promise to actively partici- 
pate in this work. Do not delay in build- 
ing a strong program around this 
thought because a program with this 
support cannot help but succeed. Most 
every member of your club, whether 
large or small, will glory in doing his 
part and the more active your Under- 
Privileged Child Committee becomes, 
the bigger and better club you are go- 
ing to have. This is just good reason- 
ing, so why not do so. 

In every community in these United 
States or Canada where a Kiwanis club 
is to be found, there you will also find 
under-privileged children, and in these 
communities are to be found schools 
and churches. These institutions afford 
the greatest opportunity for getting the 
necessary information as to who the 
under-privileged children are and where 
they can be found. Your ministers and 
school men may be good material for 
this committee. 

In the larger centers as well as in 
some of the smaller towns, the govern- 
ment and private agencies are operat- 
ing on a large scale. The trend of gov- 
ernment agencies to render service to 
the under-privileged is on the increase. 
it is very necessary for us to make a 
survey of all work being done in your 
community with reference to possible 
duplication of effort by either govern- 
ment or private agencies and a further 
study and survey of the community 


with the above named agencies to find 
needs that exist and to formulate prog- 
rams of activities based on these find- 
ings. 

We call Kiwanis clubs to continue 
their efforts in proven fields and to con- 


tinue to pioneer in newly found fields of 
need to the under-privileged child. We 
reaffirm our belief in the Kiwanis pro- 
gram of personalized service not found 
in the work of the above mentioned 
agencies. 

Information concerning successful 
Under-Privileged Child activities is so- 
licited by the International committee. 
If your club has sponsored some suc- 
cessful money raising activity, please 
pass your suggestions along to any 
member of the International Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child Work. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


By C. HAROLD HIPPLER 


airman o ommittee 
Ch ; Cc tt 


IWANIS will observe United States- 
Canada Good Will Week, April 28- 

May 4, and a special program is being 
arranged by our special International 
committee. 

In a world torn by war and strife the 
example of amity and friendship dem- 
onstrated by our two neighboring coun- 
tries stands out as a ray of hope in the 
midst of chaos. We have lived and 
prospered together as good neighbors 
for over a century, protected, not by 
the might of bristling fortresses and 
armaments, but by mutual understand- 
ing, neighborliness and good will. This 
boundary line, created by treaty, has 
been maintained and preserved by a 
sound public opinion and common sense, 
a high idealism and a sense of mutual 
trust and understanding. 

This good will must be continued and 
intensified, and your committee includ- 
ed this objective in its program for 
1940. It cannot be accomplished with- 
out your assistance, and this is an 
urgent appeal for your codperation in 
making the observance of this Good 
Will Week one hundred per cent in the 
United States. 

We sincerely trust that you will hold 
a special meeting devoted to observance 
of good will between these two coun- 
tries, an inter-club meeting, if possible, 
with clubs in Canada, where location 
permits, with the flags of the two coun- 
tries displayed and the national anthems 
sung. In any event, please plan a pro- 
gram for this week, using the press to 
properly publicize what we are doing. 
A letter of greeting to as many Cana- 
dian clubs as possible will greatly as- 
sist in fostering good will. We can set 
a fine example in the promotion of good 
will between good neighbors. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
By GLENN L. CAVANAUGH 


Chairman of Committee 


PRIL 27 to May 4 is Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week. 

I. It is suggested your club arrange 
now for a Boys’ and Girls’ Work pro- 
gram for your regular meeting that 
week. This can be done: 

A. By turning the meeting over to 
outstanding young people of your com- 
munity who can put on the complete 
program, music, a playlet, or talks. In 
brief, the whole program of, for and 
by youth. 

B. By outstanding speaker on youth 
topic, with young people furnishing the 
music, and outstanding youngsters of 
the community as special guests. 

C. By an auction. 

II. It is suggested your club sponsor 
in your community the activities of the 
week, beginning with Recognition Day 
on Saturday, April 27; special sermons 
in the churches on Sunday; carrying 
through to the day of Outdoor Sports 
and Competitions on Saturday, May 4. 








AGRICULTURE 
By GEORGE KIENHOLZ 


Chairman of Committee 


[NQUIRIES from clubs in all parts of 
the United States and Canada are 
coming in to the members of your Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and to Kiwanis 
Headquarters. An unusual interest is 
being shown on the part of hundreds of 
Kiwanis clubs. An almost unlimited 
field of service is open to the club Com- 
mittees on Agriculture. They may adopt 
one of two courses: The easy course is 
to say there is nothing we can do—this 
objective does not apply to us. The bet- 
ter course is to seriously survey the 
needs of your community and while do- 
ing so have the printed program of the 
International Committee on Agriculture 
before you. Start at the top: Are your 
marketing conditions perfect? Can you 
assist rural boys and girls? Have you 
ever visited with the business men in 
the small towns around you? 

Don’t say there is nothing to do until 
you have carefully weighed the an- 
swers. 
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The Champion Farmer 


HE suggestion has been made that 

more farmers can be interested in 

Kiwanis membership by promotion 
of adult Kiwanis champion farmer com- 
petition. 

A champion farmer might be selected 
by a club in any county where agricul- 
ture is of any considerable importance 
to the welfare of the county. I suggest 
that the contest be confined to farm 
owners and farm tenants and the tenant 
in order to be eligible must be operat- 
ing a farm which is owned by a citizen 
of the county. The plan can be ar- 
ranged to suit the various clubs and the 
type of agriculture in the county. The 
program should be started at once. Can- 
didates may be obtained by the farmer 
making direct application or by nomi- 
nations by members of the club, leaders 
of farm organizations or by an indi- 
vidual. A judging committee composed 
of three persons should be appointed 
early in the season so that this commit- 
tees can check up on the contestants 
throughout the season. The judging 
committee should include a member of 
the club, the other two might be select- 
ed from among the following: The pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the town in which the club is located, 
the county agent, a representative of 
the local county newspaper, one select- 
ed by the granges of the county or the 
farm bureau or any other farm organi- 
zation located in the county. 

The score card upon which the con- 
test is based might be set up by each 
club. I herewith present a score which 
we will probably use in our club in Pick- 
away County, Ohio, I believe this score 
will be suitable far a large number of 
counties. 

Score card to be used in selecting the 
Kiwanis Pickaway County, Ohio, Cham- 
pion Farmer. Total score will be 1,000 
divided as follows: 





Points 

1. Farm operation................... 300 
a. Maintenance of soil fertility 65 
15) OO ie So eee é sete (EGA 
¢.. Grop  VACINB i keane . 40 
d,. Crop. rotation:........2.<::. :).38 
e. Labor management.... - 40 
f. Feeding and care of livestock 30 

Alternative care of fruit 
trees and truck crops. 
eg. Quality of livestock................ 30 


Alternative—quality and va- 
riety of trees and truck 
crops. 


By RENICK W. DUNLAP 
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Member, International Committee on Agriculture; 
Member 


h. Adequate tools, machinery 
and equipment, well housed 
CPC TOMRINGE cick. ions 

i. Convenient farmstead  ar- 

rangement 

j. Large and uniform sized fields 


a. Relation of income to 

PONSGES: .5.csacte 
b. Accounting methods................ 
ec. Business reputation 
d. Marketing methods... 


exX- 





and 


General farm 
upkeep 


appearance 
a. Repair and upkeep of build- 
ings ions es 
b. Condition of fields........ — 
c. Maintenance of fences, ditch- 
es and roads : Z 
d. Freedom from weeds and rub- 
bish 


UA icaceaitidaccsisichidlediartiaasstilailan 


a. Convenient house.................... 
b. Labor-saving equipment in 
OMG fo cceelscoes ; paso 
c. Character as a husband and 
father 
d. Education 
children 


Home 


and training of 


Citizenship 


school anc 


a. Neighborliness 
b. Interest in 
churches ...... 0 Aas ene 
c. Interest in other community 
ORO csp inoue cninactacsascce 
d. Interest in local, state and 
national government....... 


fice) 


60 
40 
60 
40 


20 
20 


200 
50 


50 


50 


50 


200 
40 


60 


Kiwanis Club of Kingston, Ohio 


If a club decides to promote this activi- 
ty further detailed explanation will be 
furnished; explanation of how we pro- 
pose to determine the score under each 
of these headings will be supplied; for 
example under accounting methods 
which is 40 points we will determine 
the number of points by whether or not 
a checking account and complete record 
of expenditures and receipts (not nec- 
essarily including household and per- 
sonal expenses) are kept on stubs or in 
an account book give 20 points. If in 
addition an inventory is taken once a 
year and a statement of net worth pre- 
pared give 30 points. Interest in schools 
and churches 60 points as follows: 
Votes regularly at all school elections 
give 10 points: visits school occasion- 
ally or shows other evidence of active 
interest in school affairs, give 10 points; 
goes to church at least 35 times a year 
give 15 points; contributes to church in 
proportion to his ability, give 10 points. 
If an active worker in church, give 15 
points. 

The award should be made on or be- 
fore November 1. The prize may be one 
of a number of things. We hope to be 
able to send the farmer and his wife to 
the International Stock Show at Chica- 
go for two or three days, paying all of 
their expenses or we may pay their ex- 
penses to the State University for 
Farmer’s Week or if the winner is a 
livestock farmer he might be given a 
purebred sire, if a grain farmer supply 
him with his pedigree seed for 1941, if 
a fruit farmer pay his expenses to a 
state or national meeting of the horti- 
culture association or buy. him a num- 
ber of fruit trees or plants. The prize 
can be determined by the various clubs 
suitable for their community. Of course, 
the champion farmer and his family 
will be entertained by the club and pos- 
sibly the runner up. They will be given 
much publicity through the press, etc. 

If this plan is adopted and carried on 
from year to year there soon will be a 
number of such farmers and they no 
doubt will have a reunion each year 
with the club as their host and probably 
they will in turn entertain the club. 
This will do much to bring the farmer 
ana town people to a closer relation 
with each other. If the clubs which are 
interested and desire further informa- 
tion will write the author or any 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture we will be pleased to assist in 
every way we can. 
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School children’s hearing being tested with Audiometer. 
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Winnipeg Cares for Its Deaf 


PON learning that nothing was 
being done with regard to the test- 
ing of students’ hearing, and after 

consulting with a number of eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialists and School 
Board officials, our club decided to pur- 
chase an Audiometer 4A and proceed 
with a -ar-tests amongst 
grade school pupils. Our field of test- 
ing operations covered eleven city 
schools, thirty-seven suburban schools, 
one girls’ private school and one busi- 
ness college, in all fifty schools, compris- 
ing 16,310 students. Out of this num- 
ber 1550 boys and girls were discovered 
with impaired hearing. On a percentage 
basis this equals 9.5 per cent, or in other 
words 95 students out of every thousand 
needed ear correction. 

When the results of the tests were 
known, each school nurse was furnished 
with a list of those requiring attention, 
she in turn notified the parents of the 
pupils having imperfect hearing. The 
majority of cases requiring attention 
were trivial in nature, and were easily 
dealt with. On the other hand, many 
serious cases were discovered that re- 
quired surgical treatment. 


series of 


Past President 
Former Lieute 


One outstanding case was that of a 
boy, the son of a prominent lawyer, who 
registered nearly deaf in one ear. His 
parents were astonished when notified 
by the school nurse of this condition. 
The father took the boy to a specialist 
for examination which resulted in the 
removal of a piece of rubber-type, which 
according to report must have been in 
the boy’s ear for several years. He now 
enjoys normal hearing. The parents 
signified their gratitude to Kiwanis in a 
well-worded letter. 

Another case worthy of attention was 
that of a boy fifteen years of age who 
registered over 50 per cent deaf in both 
ears. His parents were very poor hav- 
ing been on city relief for several years. 
This boy was four grades behind normal 
in school and very hard to manage. 
Arrangements were ultimately made by 
Kiwanis for the lad to attend lip-read- 
ing classes every Saturday morning, 
where he proved himself to be an apt 
student. It was observed after a while 
that he had a liking for drawing. Given 
lessons at a local art studio for several 
months the boy made wonderful prog- 


By HUGH RUSSELL 


Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba; 


nant Governor, Western Canada District 


ress. His art teacher submitted sev- 
eral of his designs to a departmental 
store advertising department which ac- 
cepted three of them and yielded a good 
few dollars. His mother was delighted 
at the change that came over her boy. 
He virtually took a new lease on life, 
is always bright and cheerful about the 
house and never idle a moment. What 
a contrast to the time prior to Kiwanis 
taking this boy in hand. 

Since the club made these tests the 
Winnipeg School Board has, after a 
careful study of the situation, instituted 
special classes for deafened students, 
who now receive their oral lessons by 
the lip-reading system from teachers 
specially trained in this science. 

Having satisfied the city and subur- 
ban school districts of the importance 
of ear-inspection, the Winnipeg Kiwanis 
Club has loaned the Audiometer to the 
Western Canada District. Up to the 
time of writing two western cities, 
Saskatoon and Moose Jaw have com- 
pleted tests, the results of which cor- 
respond very closely to our own find- 
ings. The machine will remain in serv- 

(Turn to page 254) 
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Casper Guides 
Its Youth 


By DEAN C. MORGAN 


Superintendent of Schools and Chairman, Casper, 
Wyoming, Committee on Vocational Guidance 


and 


FRANK M. SCOTT 


Director of Guidance, Natrona County High School 


Above: Shoe Repair. Apply- 
ing the finishing touches to a 
half-soling job. Right: Car- 
pentry. This lad is learning 
the carpenter’s trade in a 
cabinet shop. 


UBLIC education falls short of its 
goal and is lax in the discharge of 
its duty if it fails to help provide 
for the future vocational security of 
modern youth, The Casper, Wyoming, 
school system, in common with the 
majority of educators throughout the 
country, are endeavoring to meet the 


Above right: Merchandising. Convincing a cus- 
tomer of the fine qualities of a shirt in a depart- 
ment store. Directly above: Auto Mechanics. This 
lad assists Kiwanian Bill Hagens in checking over 
the service needs of a car. Below right: Library 
Work. Checking out books for younger readers in 
the children’s department of county library. 


practical needs of the student. 

In this we have been helped in no 
small measure by the Casper Kiwanis 
club, which has launched—in coopera- 
tion with the high school, the business 
and professional men of the city, and 
the state university—a_ vocational 
guidance program that not only has 





























aided a number of boys and girls in 
finding work for which they are fitted, 
but also is becoming an integral part 
of the community way of living. 

The vocational guidance program is, 
in its many complexities, a relatively 
modern one. Cain and Abel once rep- 
resented the occupations of the world: 
stock raising, farming and (we might 
surreptitiously add) crime. These, to- 
gether with hunting, fishing and min- 
ing, made up the primitive occupations 
followed by the human race for thou- 
sands of years. Gradually, builders 
and garment makers entered into the 
affairs of mankind; then came potters, 
silversmiths and swordsmiths. 

In the eighteenth century, although 
selecting a vocation still was compara- 
tively simple, guidance had crept into 
the picture, one of the earliest records 
of planned direction being found in the 


history of Benjamin Franklin. 

Josiah Franklin, it will be recalled, 
after noting his son’s fondness for 
reading, decided to make a printer of 
him. This decision, however, was not 


reached until several other experi- 
ments had failed, and many a walk had 
(Turn to page 256) 
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Extreme left, Gainesville, 

a? 4-H club work. Left, 

St. Thomas, Ontario, corn 
championship. 


Extreme left, Nashville, Ten- 

messee, Scout work. Left, 

Easter Egg Hunt, Macon, 
Georgia. 


Extreme left, Morrilton, Ar- 
kansas, host to tuture citizens. 
Left, Girls Choral Club spon- 
sored by Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. 











—— — 
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milk Rurai industrial tour sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Sidney, Montana. 






is 
a ... 


Boy Scout troop sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Santa Maria, California. School Boy Patrol sponsored by Endicott, New York Kiwanis club. 





ATIONAL Boys and Girls Week has 
been set for April 29 through May 6 
and Kiwanis clubs of the United States 


rejoice in the knowledge that while they 


recognize significance of such a week there 
is never any week of the year that is not de- 
voted and dedicated to work with the com- 
° ing citizens. Herewith are presented photo- 
graphs giving evidence of Kiwanis interest in 


boys and girls and proof of the statement that 
such work is among the most important of the 
organization’s many activities. 


Ay! | 
ee. 





Se cal a 


Kiwanis Club of Aledo, Illinois, sees that the patrols get white coats and Mason City, Iowa, is interested in Boy Scouts. An interesting demonstra- 
hat tion. 





Bellingham, Washington, presents trophies to Home Furnishing Club. A 4-H club meeting at Stockton, California, typical of the club’s activities. 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 
T= Kiwani Club of Hamilton, 

East, came into formal existence 
on the evening of February 28, when 
permanent officers were elected and 
when representatives of six neighbor 
ing Kiwanis clubs bid it bon voyage on 
it journey of service. 

The night of permanent organization 
much of the significance of a 
charter presentation night for the 
neighboring clubs made it the occasion 
for presentations showing their friend- 
hip and good wishes. The charter will 
be presented by International President 
Bennett O. Knudson and District Gov- 
ernor Walter Zeller in connection with 
the district rally to be held April 9. The 
rally at Hamilton will be one of two 
held in the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District during the month of April. 
The other will be in Montreal. 

The club of Hamilton, East, was 
sponsored by the Hamilton club, the 
latter having been the first club in the 
Dominion of Canada, the club that made 
Kiwanis “International.” At the cele- 
bration in Detroit January 22 of Ki- 
wanis’ twenty fifth anniversary Past 
International Vice President Andrew 
G. Gaul, of Hamilton, presented to Ki- 
wanis, a petition, approved by District 
Governor Zeller, calling for a new club 
at Hamilton, East. The petition signi- 
ficantly bore twenty-five names and 
was Hamilton’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary present to Kiwanis International. 

Sponsoring of the new club was left 
to a committee headed by Earle Bascom, 
vice president of the Hamilton club and 
with Lieutenant Governor George M. 
Henry arrangements were made at the 
Jockey Club Hotel for this very unusual 
type of organization night. Two hun- 
dred were present at the beautifully 
decorated banquet room of the hotel 
and an interesting program was ef- 
fectively handled by Chairman Earle 
Bascom. Even though representatives 
were present from distant clubs and 
there was much to accomplish the meet- 
ing started promptly at six o’clock and 
ended promptly on schedule, at 8:15. 

John Westaway, president of the 
Hamilton club presented to Harry O. E. 
Braden, president of the new club the 
significant president’s button, which 


took on 


will be passed on by each succeeding’ 
president. Secretary H. E. Warner, of 
Hamilton, presented Cyril Britt, secre- 
tary of the Hamilton, East, club, with 
a beautiful secretary’s button. 

That this was truly an International 
“incident” was evident when John 
Roberts, president of the Buffalo, New 
York, club presented a beautiful silk 
United States flag and standard. A 
fine delegation from Buffalo accom- 
panied President Roberts to the meet- 
ing. The silk Canadian flag was pre- 
sented by Niagara Falls, Ontario, the 
gift being made by J. H. Groskurth, the 
club’s president. From West Toronto, 
Ontario, there was presented by Presi- 
dent Fred Niebel, a beautiful gavel. 
President Fred Garlick of the Guelph 
club added to the inaugural furnish- 
ings a guest register. A special book- 
keeping unit will be presented the club, 
the lieutenant governor announced, by 
the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. It was 
not possible to have the gift at hand 
for presentation on organization night. 
That the supplies might be complete the 
Hamilton Club, through Past Interna- 
tional Vice President Andrew G. Gaul, 
presented a specially designed gong. An 
address of inspiration and information 
was made by George Reany, chairman 





of the District Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. 
The officers of the new club are Presi- 


dent Harry O. E. Braden; Vice presi- 
dent W. L. Barnecott; Secretary G. 
Cyril Britt; Treasurer Harlow A. Tru- 
man; Directors H. W. Cooper, Fred 
Gregory, George H. Hurst, A. G. Shor- 
er, George Snyder and John Ward. The 
club meetings are held Thursday noons 
at the Jockey Club Hotel, Hamilton, 
Fast. 


EVERY CLUB in the district has 
been urged to form an Auxiliary War 
Services Committee and most of the 
clubs have done so. 

Units of the Red Cross have been 
formed of the wives of Kiwanian 
These units have done an enormous 
amount of sewing and knitting for the 
Finnish refugees and the Canadian 
troops. 

Concert parties are very busy at the 
armories and barracks entertaining the 
men stationed there. The district is 
cooperating closely with the Govern- 
ment Auxiliary Services Branch in 
forming and carrying out plans fo1 
help and recreation of troops and their 
dependents, and have assisted with the 
various drives to raise funds for war 





When Hamilton, East celebrated. A group posed before the United States and Canadian flags at the 
completion of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Year gift of Hamilton. Left: Harland G. Long, Past 


President, Hamilton; (lower) Fred G. Niebel, President West Toronto; (upper) H. E. 


Warner, 


secretary, Hamilton; George J. A. Reany, Chairman District committee on Kiwanis Education; George 
M. Henry, Lieutenant Governor; John C. Westaway, President, Hamilton; H. O. E. Braden, President, 
Hamilton, East; Cyril Britt, Secretary, Hamilton, East; Earle Bascom, vice president Hamilton, chair- 
man erage committee; John E. Roberts, President, Buffalo, New York; Fred V. Garlick, Presi- 


dent Guelph, 


mtario; Merton S. Heiss, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; John A. Groskurth, 


President Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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charities and the “Continuation of 
Education”? program sponsored by the 
Canadian Legion. The object of this 
program is to make available to sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen, facilities for 
the continuation of their education 
while they are in the services. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ORE Pennsylvania clubs filed 
achievement reports this year 


than ever before. While the district 
did not quite reach its goal of 100 per 
cent, it is a distinct pleasure to know 
that so many clubs are getting com- 


plete records of their activities for 
their files. 
The Pennsylvania District has 


started its inter-club activities early 
this year and indications are that a 
record number of such meetings will 
have been recorded before the end of 
1940. 

An effort is being made to have 
every club represented at the Minne- 
apolis Convention in June. The Penn- 
sylvania District will have a special 
train to the convention city. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
HE Kiwanis Club of Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky, was presented a charter re- 

cently by Edgar Richardson, governor 

of the district. The charter was ac- 
cepted by Jesse C. Harris, president of 
the new club. 

Vernon Jenkins, lieutenant gover- 
nor of Greenville, Kentucky, was pre- 
siding officer who also introduced the 
guests. Thomas Waller of Paducah, 
was toastmaster. More than 200 guests 
were present from the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Paducah, Hopkinsville, Princeton; 
Metropolis, Illinois; and Union City, 
Dyersburg and Memphis, Tennessee. 
The address of welcome was made by 
W. H. Crowder, Jr., and a response 
was given by Reverend J. W. Cum- 
mings of Metropolis, Illinois. 

Officers of the Mayfield 


club are 








At the charter presentation of the Owensboro, Kentucky, Kiwanis club. 


Left to right: Jerry E. Turk, 


Owensboro; Vernon Jenkins, lieutenant governor; Herschel McKinley, Owensboro; LeRoy Woodward, 
president of the new club; Harper Gatton, past International president; Edgar Richardson, district 


governor; E. B. Stahlman, Jr., International trustee, and E. L. 


Jesse C. Harris, president; W. H. Crow- 
der, Jr., first vice president; R. D. 
Barksdale, second vice president; and 
C. T. Winslow, Jr., secretary. W. 
Hickman Baldree, L. G. Cook, M. W. 
Hartsfield, J. A. Olive, Dr. Pierce E. 
Day, Gus Randolph and Harry J. 
Wright, Jr., are the club’s directors. 


ANOTHER club to receive its char- 
ter, was Owensboro, Kentucky. District 
Governor Richardson made the charter 
presentation. The charter was received 
by LeRoy Woodward, president of the 
club. 

More than 100 guests were present, 
and the clubs represented were Lexing- 
ton, Nashville, Tennessee; Sturgis, 
Madisonville, Greenville, Danville and 
2aducah, Kentucky. Lawrence W. 
Hager delivered the address of wel- 
come. 

Other speakers included Harper Gat- 
ton of Madisonville, Kentucky, past 
International president; E. B. Stahl- 











Presidents of Division I clubs of the California-Nevada District for 1940. Upper row: Dr. Walter 
Heineman, Angeles Mesa; Robert Dunn, East Los Angeles; Cecil Dickinson, Santa Monica; Elmer 


Murchison, Torrance; Hiram Kingsley, Los Angeles; Dr. 


William Russell, Hermosa Beach. 
trustee; Harry Lane, immediate past 
Southwest Los Angeles; Charles Gri 


Bottom row, left to right: Charles Millikan, : 
overnor; William Monten, Wilshire; Dr. J. Walter Wilson, Jr., 
n, lieutenant governor; Robert Cralle, Inglewood; Frank Snow, 


Howard Horner, Westwood Village; and 
ast International 


El Segundo; and Fred Cook, Beverly Hills. 


Murphy, secretary, Owensboro. 


man, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee, Inter- 
national trustee; Oliver O. Kays, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, past district gover- 
nor, and J. E. Hoodenpyl, president of 
the Greenville club. Vernon Jenkins 
of Greenville, Kentucky, lieutenant 
governor of Division V, was toastmas- 
ter. 

Officers of the new club are LeRoy 
Woodward, president; Jerry E. Turk, 
vice president; Herschel McKinley, sec 
ond vice president; and E. L. Murphy, 


secretary. Directors include Dr. Lee 
Tyler, William Young, Robert Bell, 
Frank Lee Rose, John M. Spalding, 


Wayne P. Gordon and Dr. Theodore R. 
Bailey. 


GEORGIA 


HE third board of trustees’ meeting 

of the Georgia District opened just 
an hour before the annual meeting 
which is held in Warm Springs. 

Those present besides Governor 
Simpson were: Past Governor Hamil- 
ton T. Holt, Secretary Horace Cald- 
well, Lieutenant Governors James V. 
Carmichael, W. Frank Graham, L. H. 
Battle, F. Frederick Kennedy, Edward 
L. Almand, Jr., and Roscoe E. Ledford. 
International President Bennett O. 
Knudson, Faber Bollinger, president of 
the Atlanta club, and John Wade, 
chairman of the District Scholarship 
Committee, were also present. 

Minutes of the trustees’ meeting 
that was held previously were read and 
approved, and a report of the Scholar- 
ship Committee was given by Kiwan- 
ian Wade. This report was accepted 
for further study by the board of trus- 
tees. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
district convention be held in Macon, 
Georgia, beginning Sunday, October 
13-15. This motion was unanimously 
passed. It was also moved and sec- 
onded that a check for $250 from the 
district reserve fund be sent to the 
Albany Kiwanis club to be used as 
they see fit in connection with Kiwanis 
work in the recent tornado disaster 
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that caused so much damage there. 

It was decided that the newest club 
in the district, Tifton, Georgia, be 
added to Division III. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


EVEN clubs constituting Division 

VII under the leadership of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank Budelier, of 
Rock Island, are arranging with radio 
stations WOC of Davenport, Iowa, and 
WHBF, Rock Island, for eleven month- 
ly broadcasts to acquaint the public 
with specific examples of Kiwanis 
community service. 

A tentative schedule of broadcasts 
for 15-minute periods on each station 
was formulated at a meeting of presi- 
dents and several committee chairmen 
with Lieutenant Governor Budelier at 
Rock Island presiding. 

First broadcast on the schedule will 
center around the go-to-church pro- 
ject which the Aledo, Illinois, club is 
developing; Moline, Illinois, will take 
the March broadcast on the general 
theme of citizenship and Americanism. 
Other months have been taken as fol- 
April, Geneseo, Illinois, on 
Scouting; May, Lieutenant Governor 
Budelier will discuss the International 
convention at Minneapolis; June, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, will prepare a program 
on the theme of naturalization. 

July, Rock Island’s “big brother’ 
broadcast; August, Kewanee, Illinois, 
on under-privileged children; Septem- 
ber, Aledo, Illinois, 4-H Club, vocation- 
al, agricultural and rural youth en- 
couragement; October, Davenport, 
Iowa, on the national corn husking 
contest; November, Moline, farm-city 
relationship; and December, Daven- 
port, Christmas party project for needy 
children. Ben Hoval, Davenport club 
member, represented WOC and Ivan 
Streed, WHBF, in explaining steps 
necessary in preparation and rehearsal 
for 15-minute broadcasts. 

Dates for divisional meetings were 
set by the group as follows: Spring 
fellowship, Muscatine, May 7; summer 
sports party, Aledo, June 12; and fall 
ladies’ night, Moline, October 29. 
Plans were also discussed for a series 
of exchange programs which will be 
worked out between the various clubs 
to best suit their schedule of meetings. 

Ed Quekels, speaking in place of 
Rock Island County Judge Junius 
Califf, who was ill, cited the need for 
a Kiwanis program of meetings or 
schools of instruction to help aliens 
meet the requirements of naturaliza- 
tion. It was his belief, after discuss- 
ing the matter with court attaches, 
that such a program might materially 
reduce the number of refusals when 
aliens apply for their final papers. 

Clubs represented at the Rock Island 
meeting were Muscatine, Moline, Rock 
Island, Aledo, Geneseo, Kewanee and 
Davenport. 


lows: 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, entertained 
thirty-six recently naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens and their wives and _ hus- 
bands, and Kiwanians from Moline, 


Rock Island, Muscatine, Geneseo, Ke- 
wanee and Aledo at a divisional ladies’ 
night program held a short time ago. 

New citizens were presented with 
their certificates of citizenship and 
then pledged to full participation in 
American life in a candlelight cere- 
mony conducted by Dr. Charles E. Sny- 
der, chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee of the Kiwanis club, which 
was in charge of the program. 

Three of the new citizens, a German, 
a Russian and a Scotchman, spoke 
briefly, and all expressed their pleasure 
at becoming citizens of a democratic 
nation. Albert J. Jansen, secretary 
and teacher in the German Free 
School which conducts classes in citi- 
kenship for those who desire to be- 
come citizens, also spoke briefly. 

This activity was started by the 
Davenport club last April and will be 
held twice each year as new classes are 
naturalized. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


N spite of inclement weather, there 
were 188 persons in attendance at 
the charter night ceremony of the Ash- 
land, Kansas, Kiwanis club. Past Gov- 
ernor Henry Thiessen was toastmaster 
on this occasion. 
The opening con- 
cert was played 
by the Ashland 
High School band, 
and the _ invoca- 
tion was given by 
Rev. Major W. 
Parker. This was 
followed by group 
singing led by E. 
E. Ennis of 
Meade, Kansas; 
Dr. Dale Rey- 
nolds, Dodge City, 
and Dean Math- 
ews of Ashland, 
Kansas. J. Ellis 
Jackson of Meade 
was the pianist. 
The address of 
welcome was 


made by T. R. 
Cauthers, mayor is L 
of the city of tional Trustee Fred G. McAlister. 


Ashland. A. G. 

Schroedermeier, president of the Dodge 
City club, offered the response in behalf 
of Kiwanis. An interlude of music by 
J. Ellis Jackson, was followed by an 
excellent talk entitled “How I Get ’Em,” 
by Carl Van Riper, former lieutenant 
governor, of Dodge City. 

Next came a very impressive pre- 
sentation of the charter by Immediate 
Past Governor Harold Ingham. Presi- 
dent J. V. Severe of the Ashland club 
accepted the charter with appreciation. 
After the ceremonies, another talk was 
given by former Lieutenant Governor 
Alex R. Wilson of Meade. Presenta- 
tion of emblems was made by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Leon Whiteman and 
were graciously accepted by Carl Wil- 
liams, vice president of the Ashland 
club. Past Governor Thiessen closed 
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the evening with appropriate remarks 
which concluded one of the most im- 
pressive charter presentations ever 
held in the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District. 

Officers of the Ashland club are John 
V. Severe, president; Carl Williams, 
first vice president; George E. Broadie, 
second vice president; and Harold C. 
Love, secretary. Directors are as fol- 
lows: Pearl G. Abell, John C. Braden, 
Ray L. Crosby, John B. Foster, Walter 
A. Lonker, Dr. C. G. Stain, and Harold 
Sternberg, Jr. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


EEP in the pleasant excitement of 

preconvention days, the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District touches with a bit of 
convention color every usual activity, 
making it unusual and colorful and 
more alive. Even charter nights have 
been keynoted on the International 
convention in Minneapolis to be held 
this June; newly chartered clubs are 
pledging 100 per cent registration. 

There has been a circle of gay in- 
terest, of group responsibility, thrown 
around this district that will draw 


great representation from every club 
to the center of gaiety and interest in 
the Minneapolis convention. 





Governor George A. Leist, Indiana District, is here shown delivering his 
acceptance address at the midwinter conference in Indianapolis. To the left 
is District Secretary Robert Lindsay of Columbus, and to the right, Interna- 


This interesting photograph was taken by 


Paul Reeves, Kiwanian. 


Because of the International con- 
vention within the district’s borders, 
all Kiwanis activities are going for- 
ward with greater speed and finer ac- 
complishment. New clubs are being 
chartered; district and club committees 
are functioning with greater interest; 
attendance and membership are mov- 
ing upward; and the old, tried and true 
ways of serving are broadening and 
new ways of serving are being created. 

State lines have been eliminated. 
Kiwanians of the Dakotas are equally 
as enthusiastic as are those of Min- 
nesota. It is even rumored that the 
Dakotas plan a larger representation 
than the clubs of Minnesota. It may 
be a friendly challenge rather than 
rumor and June will decide the vic- 
tor. 
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Pennsylvania Puts It Over 


By A. L. BAKER 
State 4-H Club Leader 


NCE again the Kiwanis clubs of 
the Pennsylvania District have 
manifested their broad interest 

in community welfare during 19389 
through the sponsorship of 4-H Clubs. 
Kiwanis has long given evidence of its 
breadth of vision and service through 
the extent of its activities beyond the 
confines of the towns in which Kiwanis 
clubs are located. 

During the past year thirty-one Ki- 
wanis clubs in sixteen counties spon- 
sored or entertained 972 rural boys and 
girls who are members of the 4-H 
Clubs. The Kiwanis clubs active in this 
field were Bellefonte, Berwick, Blairs- 
ville, Brookville, Corry, Clearfield, Du 
Bois, Ebensburg, Erie, Greensburg, In- 
diana, Jeanette, Lancaster, Latrobe, 
Lewistown, Middletown, Mt. Green- 
wood, Mt. Pleasant, Nanticoke, Potts- 
ville, Punxsutawney, Reynoldsville, 
Ridgway, St. Marys, State College, 
Sharon, Sunbury, West Pittston, Wil- 
liamsport, Wilkes-Barre. 

The 4-H Clubs comprise the work of 
the junior division in the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the Pennsylvania 
State College conducted in cooperation 
with the County Agricultural Extension 
Associations. Locally, the work is un- 


der the direction of the County Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics agents. 

The objective of the work is to bring 
to rural boys and girls the latest infor- 
mation developed by the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and the 
teaching divisions of the Pennsylvania 






















State College. Its immediate objective 
is to teach improved methods in agri- 
culture and homemaking to boys and 
girls on the farms and rural home. 

In conducting this work with rural 
young people the Extension Service fol- 
lows well-known practices of adolescent 
psychology which are common to most 
groups of young people. These prac- 
tices are, of course, adapted to the spe- 
cific teaching objectives of the Exten- 


sion Service. To enlist the interest of 
the boys and girls they are organized 
into local community clubs averaging 
about fifteen members each. They 
help plan their own programs, elect 
their own officers and conduct their own 
business as far as possible. Each local 
club has a local leader, either a man 
or woman, and oftentimes a parent of 
one of the members, who resides in 
the community and is interested in 
civic advancement generally and par- 
ticularly in the welfare of young peo- 


ple. 
Kiwanis support of 4-H Clubs has 
been manifest in two general direc- 


tions. The more common type involves 
active sponsorship of boys and girls in 
the 4-H Clubs. In these cases, money 


is often loaned to the young members 
either from the Kiwanis club treasury 
or by individual Kiwanis sponsors as- 
signed by the Kiwanis Agriculture Com- 
and girls. 


mittee to assist certain boys 
This money is used to pur- 
chase seed corn, potatoes, 
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This is the most difficult of these codper- 
ative undertakings and the one phase of 
the activities which is most likely to be 
slighted. 

In a number of clubs where this type 
of sponsoring has been carried on dur- 
ing a peried of years the 4-H Club fre- 
quently entertains the Kiwanis club at 
some rural function, such as a corn 
roast or picnic during the summer. 
Near the close of the season the Kiwanis 
club entertains the 4-H Club members 
at dinner. Upon this oceasion the 4-H 
members usually hold their annual ex- 
hibit or round-up. The boys and girls 
exhibit their products, present their 
records for the activity and conclude 
their season’s work. 

A second type of sponsoring was fol- 
lowed at State College, Bellefonte and 
Williamsport where the Kiwanis clubs 
entertained at dinner all 4-H Club mem- 
bers within nearby areas who had suc- 
cessfully completed their season’s work 
and were so certified by the county agri- 
cultural agent. A completed project is 
a good measure of the quality of 4-H 
Club work. A member is regarded as 
having successfully completed his work 
when he carries out all the home prac- 
tices outlined, exhibits the result and 
submits his completed record book. 





chickens, pigs, strawber- 
ries, etc., to enable the 
youthful 4-H Club member 
to begin the club work. In 
the case of potatoes, ca- 
pons, sweet corn, bee, and 
strawberry clubs the spon- 
soring Kiwanian is paid 
back at the close of the 
year in appropriate farm 
products for his home use. 


4H on “cb 
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LUZERNE COUNTY 
KIWANIS. ACTIVITIES- 1939 


West Pitiston | Kiwanis Club 


4 Sweet Corn Club - 5 Members 
Nanticoke Kiwanis Club 


4H Flower Club: 0s Members 
Aili Pig feeding Club-12 Members 


Mt Liccnwood I Kiwanis Chub 
an Guat Corn Club Members 
Wilkes: Bante Kiwanis Club 


48 Sect Com Cla 3 Members 
ef Chae £ 4H Potato Club - Members 

4H Lamb Feeding Club I Members 
| 4H Pig feeding Club-7 Members 


7 Slenbens 

















In other cases the club 
member harvests and sells 
the products and repays 
his Kiwanis sponsor in 
cash. 

Urban-rural relations 
are best advanced when 
the sponsoring Kiwanians 
visit their proteges at 
their farm homes once or 
twice during the summer. 


4H Potato Club. 10 Members 44H Chick Club - SMembers 
Cooperating with the LUZERNE COUNTY AGRIC. EXT. ASSOCN 
AD. Hutchison, County dgt ~~~ FS Hummer as 
Left: At the 14th annual 4-H Club 
= a sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
and Chamber of Commerce. Note 


each Kiwanian and business man sit- 
ting with his guest. Above: Part of 
the exhibit displayed at the Boston 
Convention showing the clubs of Di- 
vision X codperating in 4-H Club 
work and the type of 4-H Club work 
done. Below: 4-H Club exhibits of 
corn, potatoes and capons at the 
Lewistown Roundup. 
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It is not unusual for Kiwanians to 
note with surprise the abilities of these 
rural young people as did the members 
of the Bellefonte group when their joint 
meeting was presided over by Jensen 
Mingle, a 16-year old member of the 
Millheim Poultry Club. Young Mingle 
introduced guests and speakers with all 
the flair of an experienced 
officer, throwing in appropriate levity 
to enliven the proceedings and generally 
made quite a hit with his 
program. 


MONTANA 
\\/ITH 


lumerous 


presiding 


capable han- 


dling of the 


present from 
clubs in the district, the 
Club of Malta formally 
ceived its charter from District 
nor John A. Keefe. 

Lieutenant Governor 
Richard S. Nutt 
during the evening, introducing speak- 
guests of honor. L. P. Strope 
welcomed the gathering on behalf of 
the Malta Commercial club, and Sen- 
ator Fred L. Robinson accepted the out- 
side gifts. Invocation was given by 
Rev. Thomas T. Boe, and James T. Har- 
rison acknowledged the assistance ren- 
dered by the Glasgow club which spon- 
sored Malta. 

Presentations of articles of club 
equipment included a speaker’s pedestal 
by Lieutenant Governor James W. 
Uncles, Butte; a gong and gavel by 
President J. A. Wright, Havre; an 
American flag by President Kearney 
Berven, Sidney; a_ secretary’s kit by 
H. O. Morgan, Glasgow; a bronze Ki- 
wanis emblem by Past District Gover- 
nor Mark Farris, Helena; a Canadian 
flag by Lieutenant Governor Nutt of 
the Sidney club in behalf of the Miles 
City club, and a Kiwanis banner pre- 
sented in behalf of the Glendive club. 

President John H. Lesselyong of the 
new club took the chair toward the 
close of the program and announced 
that the membership quota of 50, set 
when the club was first built, had been 
reached. Charter members number 50. 
Six Kiwanians came down from Swift 
Current, this delegation including G. 
Burke, F. J. Dickson, H. W. Heim, T. F. 
Mitchell, L. Creighton and D. Cameron. 

Officers of the new club are Presi- 
dent Lesselyong, Vice President James 
T. Harrison, Secretary-Treasurer Louie 
La Roche. Directors are as follows: 
Orin R. Cure, Kenneth Harman, J. O. 
Nelson, D. A. Ring, Fred L. Robinson, 
B. P. Sandlie and Carl Veseth. 


representat ives 
Kiwanis re- 
Gover- 


and Senator 
acted as toastmaster 


ers and 
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Kiwanians Go By Special Train 
To Honor Past Governor Howes 


HREE hundred Kiwanians gathered 

in Clinton, Iowa, on the evening of 

March 18, for a most unusual meet- 
ing. 

They were paying honor to Richard 
N. Howes, Past Governor of the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District and Mayor 
of Clinton, and besides Clinton there 
representatives from thirty-six 
clubs who made the trip on a special 
Burlington Zephyr from Chicago dur- 
ing the afternoon, returning that night. 

Incidentally had there been space for 
five hundred Kiwanians on the special 
train and had there been facilities to 
handle a dinner for that number, the 
crowd would have been the maximum 
amount. Demand for these special 
train tickets far exceeded the supply. 

Of course this is running way ahead 
of the story. Something had to happen 
to bring about this meeting. Marion 
G. Kudlick, Chairman of the Chicago 
Area, Conference of Kiwanis Clubs, 
gathered about him a committee con- 
sisting of Howard F. Buescher, district 
secretary; Frank Ramsey, lieutenant 
governor, Division II; George W. Flem- 
ing, past district governor; Walter 
Rodine, president, Chicago club; Doug- 
las Scott, past International trustee and 
past president, Chicago club; Daniel S. 
Wentworth, International trustee and 
past district governor; S. J. Owens, 
General Agent of the Burlington Rail- 
road and George W. Kimball, member 
of the Chicago club. There was later 
added as a member of the committee 
Vincent J. Maxheim, president of the 
Clinton, Iowa, club. 

And here is what they decided to do. 
Invite Kiwanians of the Chicago area 
to participate in the party honoring 
Dick Howes and to reserve passage on 
the maiden trip of the Silver Streak 
Zephyr, the Burlington railroad’s tenth 
and newest streamlined train. The 
train will regularly operate between 
Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas 
City. The reservations were limited 
and it was necessary to get the tickets 
promptly. Some two or three hundred 
checks had to be returned because of 
the sell-out from early reservations. 

It made a nice trip, three hours from 
Chicago to Clinton, leaving Chicago at 
one o’clock in the afternoon and re- 
turning to Chicago at 11:30 p.m. The 


were 


leaving time at Clinton was 8 p.m. 

The handsomely printed program, 
courtesy of George F. Repp, was titled 
“Kiwanis Goodwill Tour Honoring 
Mayor Dick Howes, the Grand Old Man 
of Kiwanis and Past Governor of Our 
Own I-I District.””, Names of those on 
the train were listed in the program. 

The visitors wore ‘‘Dick Howes’ Day” 
emblems on their coats, and banners 
carrying the Kiwanis greeting to Past 
Governor Howes were flown to the 
breeze. It was a real fellowship inva- 
sion. 

They were prepared in Clinton, for 
the president of the Clinton club ap- 
preciated the significance of the affair 
and had the fire department out as well 
as one of the finest high school bands 
anyone would want to march behind. 
It is quite a trip from the depot to the 
Lafayette Hotel, but marching four 
abreast the visitors found the distance 
far from tiring. It was an outing such 
as no one in the district remembers 
having been duplicated. 

Automobiles with hospitable Clinton 
Kiwanians were on hand to take those 
of the visitors who so desired, about the 
city. Many took advantage of the in- 
vitations. 

Promptly at six o’clock the testi- 
monial banquet started. Careful ar- 
rangements were made by the hotel 
management and the Clinton club mem- 
bers, and things moved forward without 
a hitch. Marion Kudlick was chairman. 
George W. Kimball led some spirited 
community singing to start things go- 
ing and there was never a dull moment. 
President Maxheim welcomed the visi- 
tors and his welcome was certainly sin- 
cere. The audience listened in rapt 
attention as Past Governor George 
Fleming read letters and messages of 
greeting from International and dis- 
trict officers and lay members of the 
organization. Greetings from the dis- 
trict came from Governor Horace 
Batchelor. The address of the evening 
was delivered by Douglas Scott, past 
International trustee and past presi- 
dent of the Chicago club. He spoke 
glowingly and feelingly of Kiwanian 


Howes and his service in Kiwanis. In- 
ternational Trustee Daniel S. Went- 


worth, past district governor and past 
president of the Chicago club, pre- 
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President John H. Lesselyong of the new Malta, Montana, Kiwanis club receiving charter from District Governor John A. Keefe, left. Representatives were 
present from many clubs throughout the district during the charter night ceremonies. 
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sented a beautifully worded testi- 
monial, hand lettered, engrossed and il- 
luminated. 


It was at that period that many of 
the audience realized for the first time 
that this was not just a gathering of 
good Kiwanis friends to do honor to a 
living Kiwanian. When Dick Howes 
did not respond to the address of 
Trustee Wentworth the _ realization 
came to the audience that the program 
was being varied a bit. Judge W. A. 
McCullough of the Municipal court of 
Clinton, member of the Clinton club 
and a close friend of the past governor, 
accepted the testimonial on behalf of 
the honored mayor of Clinton and ex- 
plained that only a few hours before, 


on the morning of this same day, Dick 
Howes had been notified of the death 
in California of his son, Dr. Richard N. 
Howes, Jr. Judge McCullough made a 
beautiful address and accepted the tes- 
timonial for Dick. Then the program 
again rearranged itself. It had been 
planned that this acceptance speech 
would end the speaking program. But 
Dick arose and in words that no one 
seems to quite remember, but in a man- 
ner which no one will forget, he 
brought out the fact that “the show 
must go on.” He told why Mrs. Howes 
and he decided to attend the banquet. 
It wasn’t an address one quotes, it was 
one you sort of repeat to yourself and 
regard yourself fortunate for having 
been privileged to hear. Everyone 


235 


understood and it was a very sympa- 
thetic and appreciative crowd of Ki- 
wanians who boarded the Silver Streak 
and returned to Chicagoland. 

Five Past District Governors were 
among the visitors: George Frank, 
Champaign-Urbana; Daniel S. Went- 
worth, Chicago; George W. Fleming, 
Hyde Park, Chicago; Clarence L. Val- 
entine, Aurora, and Dr, C. Paul White, 
Kewanee. 

Silver “membership cards” were 
given each person who rode the new 
Zephyr and all seemed to agree that 
this should just be the first of a series 
of probably semi-annual good will tours 
that will be arranged by Kiwanis clubs 
of the Chicago area. 


Spring Is Here 


BLUEBONNETS 


OWN in the Brazos Valley of 
Texas are the counties of Nava- 


sota and Grimes and in Navasota 
the Kiwanis club is active in the promo- 
tion of the Bluebonnet Festival. Rev. 
Horace Cunningham, President of the 
club, Rev. Frank Dent, vice president 
and L. M. Welch, secretary-treasurer of 
the club are active workers as are C. V. 
Merriam, W. H. Koen, W. M. Stanford, 
Dr. S. D. Coleman, J. F. Scott and 
Louis B. Williams. 

Each April, thousands upon thou- 
sands drive many miles to see the fields 
of blue that sprang up one night, so the 
legend goes, to end a great famine for 
the Comanche Indians. So admired has 
become the state flower that musicians 
praise its beauty in song, poets search 
for apt words to describe it, and artists 
spend hours blending and _ dobbing 
paints to reproduce on canvass fields 
of this blossom grown only in Texas 
and colored a shade of blue all its own. 

A natural outgrowth of this tribute 
to the flower which Texans honor in 
song, in verse and in paintings is the 
Texas Bluebonnet Festival to be held 
for the second successive year, April 
12, 13, and 14, in Navasota, which is 
just eight miles from old Washington- 
on-the-Brazos where the patriarchs of 
Texas wrote and signed their Declara- 
tion of Independence, March 2, 1836— 
incidentally one month before the blue- 
bonnets blossomed that year. 

Thousands will gather in this his- 
torical city then for the gay festivities 
and to drink in the beauty from the 
deep blue covering the fields of this 
section, which is rich in landmarks that 
tell of contributions toward and de- 
velopment of Texas. For in this area 
Sam Houston spent much of his time 
traveling the trails that are now re- 
nowned for their beautiful bluebon- 
nets. 


(From Frontispiece) 


DAFFODILS 


WO Kiwanis clubs in the State of 
Washington participate annually in 
probably what is the earliest spring 


festival of any in this country, the 
Daffodil Fete of the three cities of 
Tacoma, Sumner and Puyallup. Not 


only do the Kiwanis clubs of Tacoma 
and Puyallup enter daffodil covered 
floats in the parades each year, but 
their membership furnishes many a 
committee member that aids in promot- 
ing the festival to a successful conclu- 
sion each season. 

The Daffodil Festival is a unique af- 
fair in that it takes place from ski 
level to sea level, skiing events on the 
slopes of majestic Mt. Rainier to a 
yacht regatta on the salt waters of 
Puget Sound making up two of the 
many activities which this year covered 
an eight day period from March 24 to 
31, inclusive. 

The main events took place in 
Tacoma and the Puyallup Valley, 
known as the Golden Valley of Daffo- 
dils, because of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of acres devoted to the grow- 
ing of these bulbs which have in the 
past made Holland famous. 

Here in this mild climate, better 
suited to the growth of daffodils, of 
which there are over 300 varieties 
grown in the valley, the maturing sea- 
son is about a month and a half earlier 
than in Holland. 

A parade for fifteen miles was held 
March 30, starting at Tacoma, going 
through Puyallup and to Sumner, and 
in the last city on March 29 and 30, was 
held a huge flower show at which all the 
many varieties of bulbs were exhibited. 

The festival is a gay event as it bids 
a glad good-bye to winter and welcomes 
spring with proper respect to the re- 
birth of the world. Reports this year 
indicate that more than the usual num- 
ber attended. 


TULIPS 


NE of the newer clubs in Kiwanis 
is closely identified with one of 
the most important festivals of 


Michigan. The Kiwanis Club of Hol- 
land has among its members active 
workers in Holland’s Tulip Time and 
the success of the celebration is the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of these 
men and others of the city’s civic lead- 
ers. 

Tulip Time is observed in Holland 
this year May 18 to 25. 

Back in 1927 a lecturer suggested 
that a city-wide movement to plant one 
kind of flower should prove a worth- 
while experiment. The speaker was 
Miss Lida Rogers, biology instructor in 
the Holland high school. This city 
had a peculiar characteristic in that 
ninety per cent of the inhabitants were 
of Dutch descent. As the idea was 
spread about among these Hollanders, 
the tulip was incorporated in it as a 
natural choice of flower. 

The immense gap between idea and 
action was bridged when in 1928, the 
Common Council of the town, under 
the leadership of Ernest Brooks, its 
mayor, voted an appropriation to buy 
100,000 tulip bulbs. The bulbs, im- 
ported from the Netherlands, were 
planted along street curbs, under the 
direction of the Municipal Park Super- 
intendent, Jan Van Bragt, who long 
had advocated mass tulip plantings. 

In 1929 Tulip Time was announced 
to the world, the month of May having 
been set as the official time to see the 
tulips in full bloom. The public re- 
sponse was far beyond expectations 
and as a result the opinion of the 
townspeople was overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of repeating an event so attractive 
in every sense of the word, and it has 
been repeated every year since, 

The festival was established and de- 

(Turn to page 264) 


















St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Attends Banquet for Youth 


An unusual event took place at the 
village of Rodney in southern Ontario 
recently when the people of Aldbor- 
ough and surrounding townships met 
around the banquet table to pay honor 
to a flaxon-haired, smiling lad of twelve 
who won the junior championship on 
corn for Region I at the International 
Exposition at Chicago in December. 

The banquet was arranged by the 
Aldborough Agricultural Society and 
participated in by officers and members 
of the St. Thomas Kiwanis club, spon- 


ors of the Aldborough Boys’ Corn 
Club, of which Gerald Hessenauer, the 
honored winner, is a member. Gerald 
was the winner of the St. Thomas 


club’s prize—a scholarship at the On- 
tario Agricultural College as the best 
junior corn grower in the district be- 
fore his corn won him the Interna- 
tional championship at Chicago. 

Highlight of the banquet was the 
presentation by Kiwanians of an illu- 
minated, hand painted address, bearing 
the crest of Kiwanis International and 
signed by Alton A. Housley, president, 
and Tom Keith, chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee. The youngster was 
also presented with a pen and pencil 
set by the Aldborough Agricultural 
Society. Members of the Boys’ Corn 
Club were all honor guests at the ban- 
quet. 

Kiwanians in St. Thomas have long 
been actively engaged in farm boys’ 
club work for many years, and have 
sent a large number of boys from Elgin 
County to the Agricultural College for 
courses in the various phases of farm 
work. Last year seven clubs were spon- 
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fall all the boys, 


their leaders and 


the 

with 
officials of agricultural societies, were 
guests of the Kiwanians at a banquet 


sored and in 
92 


numbering 92, 


held in St. Thomas. 

The St. Thomas club will also con- 
tinue for this year its visitations to 
rural points in the encouragement of 
agriculture and the promotion of better 
urban-rural relations and will partici- 
pate actively in the arrangements for 
the International Plowing Match to be 
held in October just south of St. 
Thomas. On the evening of the first 
day of this match the Kiwanians will 
be hosts to competitors and officials, 
and plan to combine this event with 
their twelfth annual Farmers’ Night, 
which in other years has been attended 
by 350 farmers of Elgin County and 
150 Kiwanians and business men of 
St. Thomas and other urban centers in 
the county. 


Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
Sponsors Annual Fair 


The Tenth Annual Junior Fair spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Prince 
Albert was an outstanding 
Five hundred and ninety-six boys and 
girls entered into the activities of the 
day, with over 200 entries in the poul- 
try classes, 120 entries in the potato 
classes and numerous entries in sugar 
mangels and alfalfa sheaves. 

During the day the children enjoyed 
the usual festivities provided by Ki- 
wanians—lunch at noon, theatre party 
during the afternoon followed with a 
serving of ice cream and apples. 

Before leaving the fair grounds for 
home the youngsters heard short talks 
from the judges and learned of the 


success. 
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major prize winners—those who won 
the silver trophies and pure-bred York- 
shire The other prizes were 
made up of forage grass seeds, Barred 
Rock poultry, poultry feeds and fruit 
trees. 

In addition to the usual run of 
prizes, Kiwanians this year gave out 
several boxes of fancy apples, one box 
to each of the first prize winners in 
eleven of the many classes at the fair. 


SOWS. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Presents Annual Show 

The annual Kiwanis show, a musical 
and dancing production entitled “In the 
Money,” presented for 1,000 persons 
this year, replenished the fund from 
which this group performed a remark- 
able community service in giving medi- 
cal care to the under-privileged chil- 
dren of Janesville. 

Roger G. Cunningham spoke between 
acts and pointed out that earnings from 
the annual production and the souvenir 
program have approximated $32,000 
and that local doctors have contributed 
the sum of $410,000 in free medical 
services. 


Savannah, Georgia, 
Has Young Boys’ Club 
The Junior Boys’ Club, based on a 
work program, is sponsored by the Sa- 
vannah Kiwanis club and promoted 
through the Y. M. C. A. The program 
of the club is developed and _ carried 
out through the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ De- 
partment, with the codperation of mem- 
bers of the Boys’ Work Committee and 
other members of the Kiwanis club. 
The purpose of the club is to bring 





“In the Money,”’ a musical production, is typical of the annual shows the Kiwanis Club of Janesville, Wisconsin, sponsors in order to raise money for the 


under-privileged child fund. 
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about physical, moral and social devel- 
opment for boys who would otherwise 
be unable to enjoy the opportunities of 
Y. M. C. A. leadership. Members are 
carefully selected on the basis of their 
need for such program as the club has, 
and their potentialities for development 
in accordance with the club’s standards. 


Mount Morris, Illinois, 
Makes Poultry Farm Show Annual 


Plans are under way to make the 
Mount Morris Poultry Farm Products 
Show an annual affair. This year’s 
show brought many farmers into town, 
and the community gymnasium, in 
which this show was held, was filled to 
capacity. 

The Kiwanis club was co-sponsor 
with the Business Men’s League, and 
President Boyd W. Stouffer worked 
hard to help put this affair over. 


West Toronto, Ontario, 
Forms War Service Committee 


According to their own inclinations 
and to the program outlined for war 
service work by the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District at its annual con- 
vention held in Ottawa last September, 
the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto 
formed a War Service Committee. 
This committee found itself particular- 
ly fortunate in that it had within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the club 
Camp Exhibition, on the grounds and 
in the buildings of the annual Canadian 
National Exhibition, several thousand 
men who have enlisted and were train- 
ing for overseas work. These men com- 
prise units of various kinds, including 
artillery, army service corps, engineers, 
army medical corps, highlanders, avi- 
ators, etc. The club is also particularly 
fortunate in having near it the 
Y.M.C.A., which has offered the use 
of their building, swimming tanks, 
bowling allies, recreation room, con- 
cert hall, kitchen, dishes, and many 
other things. 

On making a study of the situation 
Kiwanians found that while the sol- 
diers in camp were receiving consider- 
able entertainment they also wished 
to be entertained outside of the camp. 
Several members of the Kiwanis com- 
mittee are ex-service men and are very 
familiar with the type of entertain- 
ment which is most pleasing to the 
soldiers. 
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Canadian soldiers being entertained by the Kiwanis Club of West Toronto, Ontario. 


In December the club entertained 
three companies; in January they en- 
tertained two, and in February, three. 
The soldiers march from the camp to 
the Y.M.C.A., which is a distance of 
about one and one quarter mile, and 
arrive about seven o’clock. They have 
an hour and fifteen minutes to do as 
they please—swim, bowl, etc. 

After this the men are taken to the 
assembly room where a program is 
furnished by the Kiwanis club. This 
program usually consists of a very 
good singer, a Magician, group singing, 
and a game of quiz. About fifty pack- 
ages of cigarettes are given away each 
evening for correct answers. 

The chairman of the War Service 
Committee welcomes the men, explains 
the aims and work of the Kiwanis club 
and wishes them good luck. Then re- 
freshments are served, the menu vary- 
ing from time to time. On every oc- 
pasion there are enough Kiwanians 
present to take the soldiers back to 
camp in their cars. There are usually 
around 110 men who come to this 
affair. With a group of this size Ki- 
wanians feel that they can become bet- 
ter acquainted with the men _ indi- 
vidually. 

All the members of the club are 
loyally supporting this activity. 





Anaconda, Montana, 
Active in Boys and Girls Work 


For many years the Anaconda club 
has maintained a well defined program 
dealing with boys and girls work. The 
club originated the idea of furnishing 


the grade school team with footballs, 
playing equipment and_ supervision. 
This program is one of the outstanding 
youth activities in the city. Play is 
had in two divisions, lightweight and 
heavyweight and all schools of the city, 
both publie and parochial have teams 
entered in each division. At the end 
of the season the winners of each di- 
vision are guests of the club at a ban- 
quet at which silver trophies are pre- 
sented to the captains of the winning 
teams in behalf of their school. 

Another major activity is the dis- 
tribution of toys to needy children at 
Christmas time. The club acts as 
Santa’s headquarters. 

During the past year the Mitchell 
Stadium has been completed with the 
help of the Kiwanis club. Kiwanian 
H. J. Maguire acted as chairman of the 
purchasing committee and Kiwanian 
C. L. Smet, also secretary of the club, 
acted as chairman of the school board. 
Much of the work was done by these 
two members. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Entertains Soldiers 


The Kiwanis Club of Halifax has ar- 
ranged to establish a large program by 
which they will entertain men who are 
in active service. Halifax has a greater 
number of these services in her com- 
munity than has any other city in 
Canada. 

First of all, Kiwanians ventured to 
provide a free bus ride for the soldiers, 
entertaining them at dinner and a the- 
atre afterwards. Thirty New Zealand 





Cast of ‘Headlines Revue,’’ a gen Be ge oy by the Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New York, from which $600 was raised towards the purchase of an 
ic 


iron lung w 


the club presented to the hospitals of the tri-cities—Binghamton, Johnson City and Endicott. 
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Three of the young gentlemen who were taken to a mountain camp by the Kiwanis Club of Glendale, 


California. 


Glendale Kiwanians are very active in under-privileged child work and have been sending 


youngsters to camp for the past three years. 


sailors enjoyed an outing like this. A 
group picture was taken of the sailors 
and a copy was presented to each mem- 
ber who made up the party. 

Free entertainment like this is pro- 
vided regularly by the Kiwanis club, 
and free refreshments are offered at 
one of the four hostels each Tuesday 
evening, at which about ten of the mem- 
bers assist in the serving of food, cigar- 
ettes, candy, etc. 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
Entertains Farmers 


Young farmers of Carleton were 
guests at one of the 1939 meetings of 
the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, when Mr. 
F. C. Nunnick, director of publicity 
and extension for the Department of 
Agriculture, was the speaker. Mr. Nun- 
nick told members and the young 
farmers, who are members of the Boys’ 
Grain Clubs of Carleton county, on 
their Achievement Day, that ‘Farm 
life can be the finest, fullest and most 
satisfactory life that can be lived.” He 
lauded the work of the Kiwanis club 
in sponsoring the grain clubs and ‘n 
bringing the boys to its meetings. He 
described the meeting as just a “great 
big friendly handclasp between Mr. 
Urban and Mr. Rural.” 

To the boys who did not win prizes 
the speaker said “You have done some- 


thing better than you have ever done 
it before and if you have made your 
home and farm better places, you have 
helped your community and made a 
Canada a better Canada.” 

Past President C. Gordon Watt in- 
troduced the members of the club’s 
Agriculture Committee. Guests were 
welcomed by Dr. G. Herbert McKeown, 
and Rev. N. R. Burke directed the 
meeting in a moment’s silence in honor 
of Mrs. Jennie Glickman, sister of Ki- 
wanian Michael R. Freedman. 

President Watt presented the prizes 
to the six winners of grain club work. 


Activities of St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec 


A large group of Kiwanians paid a 
visit to Patronage Jean Le Prévost, an 
organization for homeless boys which 
provides them with lodging at moder- 
ate cost, also furnishing them with 
recreational facilities all through the 
year. The club presented them a check 
of $75, 200 pounds of candy and two 
trophies from Napoleon Courtemanche, 
president. 

With Kiwanian J. Wilfred Lavoie as 
chairman, the Kiwanis Club of Saint 
Lawrence also sponsored a very suc- 
cessful Apple Campaign during 1939. 
Plans are being made for a similar 
campaign to be held this year. 
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Longview, Washington, 
Builds New Cabin 

The Longview Kiwanis club, which 
has for its main activity sponsored the 
Kiwanis Boys Band as an under-privi- 
leged child activity and developed it to 
the extent that it is now recognized as 
the leading band in Southwest Washing- 
ton, with a waiting list of boys wanting 
to join, and all required to stay on good 
behaviour if they do, has branched out 
with the help of the Kelso Kiwanis club 
and has built a $1,100 cabin in the 
forest reserve for the benefit of under- 
privileged boys and girls. 

This cabin is unusually well con- 
structed and is arranged for 26 occu- 
pants at one time. The entire water 
front of Spirit Lake, at the foot of 
snow-clad Mount Saint Helens, is held 
by the government and is let out under 
stringent regulations as to upkeep, etc. 

The new cabin was dedicated and the 
Kiwanis key was turned over to the 
Y.M.C.A. It is anticipated that several 
hundred boys and girls will have an out- 
ing at the Spirit Lake Kiwanis cabin 
each summer, who would otherwise 
never have such a privilege. 


Lexington, North Carolina, 
Conducts Syphillis Clinic 


Two years ago the directors of the 
Lexington Kiwanis club were 
sembled in the lobby of the place where 
they held their regular meetings. Sev- 
eral members of the club had been in- 
vited to participate in this meeting 
since the club had decided to branch 
out in a new field of public service. 
After much discussion the group de- 
cided that the most urgent need in 
Lexington at that time was a syphillis 
clinic for indigent patients. The di- 
rectors decided to sponsor such a clinic. 

This clinic was codperative from the 
very beginning. The four doctors in 
the club agreed to administer medicine 
in the clinic, free of charge, until a 
permanent plan could be worked out. 
The Welfare Department agreed to 
furnish the medicine needed, and the 
Davidson Hospital at Lexington agreed 
to make available their facilities for a 
weekly clinic. A paper was drawn up 
and the approval of all the doctors in 
the community was obtained. This 
group agreed to refer indigent patients 
to the clinic. 

The clinic 


as- 


was opened in March, 
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Members of the cast of ‘‘You Can't Take it With You,’’ popular comedy sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Leavenworth, Kansas. 
principally of Kiwanians or their wives, and was directed by Mrs. War 





Kehler, wife of a member. 
the club’s Under-Privileged Child Fund. 
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The cast was composed 


Proceeds from the play netted $300 which will go into 
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1938, at the hospital with three pa- 
tients and continued weekly until May 
19, 1938, when there were nineteen 
active cases. Since the hospital was 
sorely taxed for room the Kiwanis 
Clinic had to move; two rooms adjoin- 
ing the County Health Department 
the 


were rented and equipped for 
clinic. The clinic is still held in this 
place. 


From the modest beginning of three 
patients the clinic has grown to an ac- 
tive weekly list of one hundred and 
fifty-two in January, 1940. A total 


of two hundred and nineteen persons 







































have received treatment. 

The four doctors in the 
club, along with other 
volunteer medical helpers, 
continued their work on 
a voluntary basis from 
March, 1938, until Sep- 
tember, 1938, at which 
time a plan was worked 
out which permitted pay 
for physicians serving ac- 
tively in the clinic. The 
nursing service was pro- 
vided on a voluntary basis 
until July, 1939, at which ee 


Yakima, Washington, 
Sings Over Radio 


A member of the Yakima Kiwanis 
club, James Murphy, also manager of 
the KIT radio station, thought up a 
good idea one day. He told his brother 
Kiwanians that it would be a good idea 
if they put on a radio hour once a 
week for five weeks preceding Christ- 
mas, with all performers, as nearly as 
possible, to be members of the club. 
All members would have to be at the 
broadcast ready to render any and all 
requests that might come in. 

With the club orches- 
tra, Kiwanians practiced 
up on their club songs and 
on the opening broadcast 
all eagerly listened for 
the telephone to. ring 
bringing in requests, for 
each request one or more 
dollars was donated to the 
under-privileged child 
fund. The first broadcast 
brought in $70 which was 


encouraging for a first 
attempt. The following 
week the program was 
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made for impromptu duets, recitations, 
imitations, etc. Between assembling 
of requests, the tone of entertain- 
ment was raised by some of the more 
talented members, the orchestra, or a 


few outsiders of exceptionally fine 
quality. 

Over $900 was raised on the five 
broadcasts. This year the club will 


be able to give its regular $200 to the 
Child Welfare Committee plus the sum 
of $947, making a total of $1,147. 


Gainesville, Georgia, 
Active in 4-H Club Work 


During 1936 the Gainesville Kiwanis 
club began sponsoring prizes in four 
divisions of 4-H Club work in Hall 
County. First, second and third prizes 
were awarded by the club to winners of 
poultry, cotton, corn, pig and various 
other projects. 

During 1937 the club carried on this 
same work and had these winners at a 
meeting of the club when they were pre- 
sented with cash prizes. During 1938 
and 1939 the Rotary Club of Gainesville 
collaborated with the Kiwanis club in 
this work and the two clubs had joint 
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time funds were also set 
up which permitted two nurses at each 
clinic session. Provision was also made 
on that date for a clerk to help keep 
up with the records at each clinic. 

The syphillis clinics in Davidson 
County are now financed by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, State Board of 
Health, County Commissioners, and the 
cities of Lexington and Thomasville, 
and are on a sound basis from both a 
medical standpoint and a financial 
standpoint. The Kiwanis Club of 
Lexington, however, was instrumental 
in promoting this project. 


Montreal, Quebec, 
Active in War Work 


The Red Cross Unit of the Kiwanis 
Club of Montreal has done a great 
amount of work during the last three 
months. Organized by the wives and 
ladies of members of the club with 
Mrs. Will Harrison as chairman, this 
unit has worked every week from Mon- 
day through Friday, cutting out, sew- 
ing and making useful and necessary 
articles for distribution to troops and 
hospitals. Every article passes a rigid 
inspection before being accepted into 
stores and none have been rejected. 


given more advanced ad- 
vertising by public-spir- 
ited firms and individuals. 
From then on, the reputa- 
tion of the program 
spread until the last eve- 
ning, when the donation 
amounted to over $350. 
Every person who made 
a request and a donation, 
had his request and his 
name, and often his busi- 
ness, announced over the 


air. All requests were 
given. 
Kiwanian Ernest Kershaw, Dodge 


dealer in Yakima, may have felt a little 
bad when he sang “In My Merry Olds- 
mobile”’ for his competitor, but he sang 
it. Kiwanian Harrison Miller felt a bit 
juvenile singing “Itty Bitty Apples,’ 
but he did it for a dollar an apple. 
Joe Larson sang “Auf Wiedersehn’’ 
with an entirely original accent, and 
Bun Lewis, who would walk a mile in 
order to avoid an “s,” had numer- 
ous requests for “K-K-K-Katie” and 
obliged. 

Housewives requested lullabies for 
their children and then donated again 
to have them ended. Requests were 
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These pictures were taken 
during the five-weeks broad- 
cast conducted by the Kiwanis 
Club of Yakima, Washington. 
At the top, left, are Past 
President Victor Nichoson, 
Vice President J. A. Murphy, 
manager of Radio Station 
KIT, and Kiwanians E. D. 
Lewis and Willard LeVan. 
Above, center: Kiwanians at- 
tending one of the broadcasts 
given to raise money for the 
Under-Privileged Child Fund. 
Below: Kiwanis quartette con- 
sisting of a Larson, 
tenor; Past President Nicho- 
son, bass; Glenn Meeker, sec- 
ond tenor, and Vern Wight, 
baritone, about to put some 
real feeling into their next 
rendition. 
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meetings, when the prizes were pre- 
sented. 

In November, 1939, the club also had 
a joint meeting with the Rotary club 
and presented prizes for the year 1939 
to the 4-H members. Two of the young 
men who were winners put on the pro- 
gram for the sponsors telling them of 
the work they were doing. This was a 
splendid presentation of 4-H Club work 
and the Kiwanis club is proud of the 
work it is doing in this promotion of 
competitive spirit among these boys and 
girls of 4-H Clubs. 

Kiwanians plan to continue this proj- 
ect from year to year. 
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“You, Too, Could Operate a Clinic” 


By F. L. McDONALD 


Lieutenant Governor, 
Texas-Oklahoma District 


EVERAL weeks ago I stopped by 

the office of our Kiwanis Children’s 

Clinic to sign some papers. When 
I stepped into the office, a young mother 
was talking to the clinic secretary. 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter 
with my boy,” she said. “He just won’t 
more. He just gets thinner 
Says he’s hungry, but he 


” 


eat any 
and thinner. 
never takes more than a bite or two. 

They talked a while longer about the 
boy, about the other children in the 
family, about the father and about the 
family finances. 

Finally the secretary handed her vis- 
itor a blank. “Take this to your family 
doctor,” she instructed, “and when he 


has filled it out come back to see me 
and we will find out what is to be 
done.” 


That afternoon the family doctor tel- 
ephoned me. “Can you come down to 
the hospital a minute?” he asked. 
“We’re about to operate on a case 
referred to us by your Kiwanis Clinic. 
It’s a very interesting case and we 
thought you might like to be here.” 

I knew at once it must be the same 
case I had heard of in the office that 
morning. My experience has been that 
healthy boys don’t just stop eating. 
Most parents will agree that eight 


year olds eat them out of house and 
home. 

They were just moving the lad onto 
a carriage when I came into his hospital 
“IT don’t care what you do to 


room, 


me just so I can have something to 
eat when it’s over,” he said to the 
doctor. And a broad smile swept over 
his face when he was promised all he 
wanted to eat before long. 

On the way to the operating room the 
doctor explained to me that the boy 
was suffering from intussusception. In 
other words, one intestine was swallow- 
ing another, and he was slowly starv- 
ing to death. 

Just the other day I saw that boy 
playing football with a group about his 
own age. He looked as whole and 
hearty as any in the lot. Thanks to 
his physician and the Denton Kiwanis 
Children’s Clinic this boy was restored 
to health. 

Thirteen years ago Denton Kiwanians 
started helping under-privileged chil- 
dren. Hundreds of worthy children re- 
ceive medical attention through the 
clinic every year. If regular prices 
had been charged, the clinic this past 
year would have secured more than 
$14,000 worth of medical aid for the 
under-privileged children of Denton 
County. 

For thirteen years now the same 
method of raising money has been em- 
ployed. Early every year we put on 
a minstrel. Almost every town has 
some one who can direct such a show— 
fortunately, we have an excellent di- 
rector right in our club. 

Most of the show is comprised of 
local talent; in fact, a good portion of 
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its cast comes from the club members 
and their wives. Usually one or two 
professional entertainers are added, and 
since the profit goes to charity, some 
theatrical or radio company will usual- 
ly furnish a few stars at a very nominal 
fee, 

Either of our two colleges will do- 
nate us the use of an auditorium seat- 
ing 2,500 persons, and we can stack in 
a couple of hundred chairs. This 
means between $1,300 and $1,400 gross. 
The main expense items are a good 
stage orchestra and the stage set, and 
of course tickets, advertising, and pro- 
fessional talent. When everything is 
finally cleared up we usually find from 
$1,000 to $1,200 profit in the bank. 

Up until two years ago we found this 
amount adequate for our needs. But in 
1938 we decided to expand our clinic 
work to include all types of major op- 
erations and emergency hospitalization. 
That, of course, required more money 
and supervision than the chairman of 
our Under-Privileged Child Committee 
was able to give. 

If you’ve ever lived in a two-college 
town of 11,000 population, you already 
know how full the social and recreation- 
al calendar is. Realizing that it would 
be very difficult to sponsor another 
money-raising project, we decided to 
make the one we already had bear the 
load. Eleven years of success had con- 
vinced the community that under-privi- 
leged child work as carried out by the 
club was an asset. So we just an- 
nounced that during our ticket cam- 
paign for the twelfth minstrel show we 
would also invite the community to con- 
tribute to our fund. 


All five-dollar-and-up contributors 








Above: Cast of this year’s minstrel 
show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Denton, Texas, for the benefit of 
their clinic for under-privileged chil- 
dren. Left: Members of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee in the 
Kiwanis office. Left to right: R. 
Hicks, Walter B. McClurkan, chair- 
man; Mrs. Elizabeth Chitwood, clinic 
secretary; Walter Miller and A ; 
Ivey, director of the annual minstrel 
show for the last eleven years. 
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were designated as “patrons.” The first 
year our patrons contributed an ad- 
ditional $897.26 to our fund. Last 
year we published a detailed report of 
the clinic’s work, kept the patrons ac- 
curately informed of where their money 
went. The result was we increased 
our patron list and the fund hit a new 
high of* $1,825.27. 

To insure the continual success of 
the plan we see to it that all of our 
clinic cases originate from the physician 
or dentist, and we accept no cases not 
approved by him. Even those who 
seek aid directly are referred to their 
regular family physicians. They are 
the judges. For each applicant they 
fill out a blank which is sent back to 
the clinic office. If the physician recom- 
mends the case to the clinic, our Under- 
Privileged Child Committee approves it. 
If the doctor thinks the family can pay 
the committee always refuses to help. 
If he is not sure about the family’s fi- 
nances, the clinic secretary or some 
members of the committee investigates 
thoroughly. By use of a simple code on 
the application blank we know what the 
physician’s opinion on the case is, but 
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This picture shows the completion of a lighting project sponsored ". the Kiwanis Club of Clare, 
i ; di 


Michigan. 
more than 200 under-privileged children, 
repairing many disabled bodies and sav- 
ing many lives. 


Batavia, New York, Runs 
Annual Ice Carnival 
A crowd of almost 2,000 attended 
the ice carnival this year, an annual 
event sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Batavia. The “Queen” of the ice 
carnival was chosen from a group of 
highly competitive young ladies, and 
numerous prizes were awarded skaters 
of all ages and 








Hans Brinker of the silver skates has nothing on Batavians. “ 

attended the second annual Ice Carnival sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 

Batavia, New York, where prizes were awarded the fastest, most graceful and 
best dressed skaters in the rink. 


the applicant is never permitted to know 
this. 

In every instance where a case is re- 
jected, the family is notified that the 
committee has done the rejecting, not 
the family doctor. If the case is accept- 
ed, the parents or guardian of the pa- 
tient must sign a release freeing the 
Kiwanis club and the hospital of all re- 
sponsibility. Both the club and the 
clinic have taken an additional measure 
of protection by incorporating them- 
selves. 

Patients make their own appoint- 
ments for treatment or operations; the 
physicians and dentists notify the clinic 
when the work has been done and of the 
results. In operative cases some Ki- 
wanis member is usually present. This 
seems to keep the members interested in 
the work and it also assures the sur- 
geons of our appreciation for their 
services. 

A complete case history is kept on file 
in our clinic office. This is a very im- 
portant item as many future cases may 
come from the same family. 

Thus, throughout the year, Kiwanians 
in Denton extend a helping hand to 


classes. 
Kiwanians 
pervised the 
whole affair and 
were assisted in 
handling the 
throng by mem- 
bers of the Rec- 
reation Commis- 
sion. Prizes that 
were awarded 
consisted of skat- 
ing equipment, 
boxes of choco- 
lates and articles 
of clothing. Ki- 


su- 








Thousands Wanian Jesse E. 


Dalrymple was 
general chair- 
man. 


Clare, Michigan, 
Supplies Field Lights 

Through the afforts of the Clare Ki- 
wanis club the newly developed high 
school athletic field has been equipped 
with lighting facilities for both football 
and softball. 

The idea of lighting the field was 
first discussed among townspeople and 
came to the attention of the club. All 
throughout last summer information 


” 


Night lights were furnished by the club for the Clare 





gh School athletic field. 


was assembled concerning the cost and 
details of such a project and at a meet- 
ing held later on the findings were dis- 
cussed It was announced that the total 
cost would be approximately $2,000, 
and immediately Kiwanian George 
Scott offered to lend the amount need- 
ed. Twenty Kiwanians volunteered to 
endorse the note in view of the fact 
that, legally, the club could not be held 
liable. 

A committee was then appointed to 
order equipment and to handle all de- 
tails. Coach Leo Brown who did a 
great share of the work of gathering 
information during the summer, was 
asked to serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members were Tim 
Getter, Ace Parker, Ted Bowler, Rob- 
ert Mair, Willard Bicknell and Austin 
Bates. 

Installation of the equipment on the 
football field was completed by the 
middle of September in time for the 
first game. The lighting system, one of 
the finest in this section of the state, 
contains forty units with a total of 
60,000 watts. Permanent stands erec- 
ted by the board of education with 
labor provided by townspeople and Ki- 
wanians provided seating room for 700 
persons. At the time of the installa- 
tion additional poles were set so that a 
lighted softball field might be built ad- 
jacent to the gridiron. With this ar- 
rangement it will only be necessary to 
turn the reflectors around on five of 
the poles in order to use them for soft- 
ball. The remaining reflectors will 
have to be taken down and transferred 
to the additional poles to complete the 
softball lighting system. 

It is the plan of the club to have the 
lights pay the indebtedness over a peri- 
od of years,. With this in mind a con- 


% 


Some pull the Kiwanians of Marion, North Carolina, must have to get successive license plates. Here 
they are showing them off. 
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The tuberculosis sanitarium which the Kiwanis Club of Cumberland, Maryland, will transform into 
a recreational and health center in connection with its child welfare program. 


tract has been drawn up between the 
board of education, the high school 
athletic board, and the Kiwanis club 
which covers all details and which pro- 
vides for the division of net funds so 
that the note for the lights will be 
retired and at the same time adequate 
revenue will go to the athletic board 
for maintenance of the athletic pro- 
gram. During the summer months all 
revenue will be applied on the note. 

That the club is performing a real 
community service was evidenced at 
the opening game when nearly 1,000 
people were in attendance—a repre- 
sentation 100 per cent increased over 
previous games. At the conclusion of 
the football one-eighth of the 
debt had been paid. 





Season 


Cumberland, Maryland, 
Builds Health Center 


The Cumberland Kiwanis club voted 
recently to convert an abandoned 
tuberculosis sanitarium into a recrea- 
tional and health center in connection 
with its child welfare program. Ki- 
wanians, at a special dinner meeting, 
accepted the report of their Welfare 
Committee calling for lease of the 
sanitarium site and building for a ten- 
year period. 

This property will be used as a sum- 
mer camp for under-privileged chil- 


dren. Plans for the first year of opera- 
tion call for a month’s camp this sum- 
mer, fifty children to be accommo- 
dated. 

For many years, the club has sent 
approximately fifty children for a stay 
of from a week to ten days at the 
Y. M.C. A. camp 
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Buchanan, Harvey H. Weiss, Rev. H. 
Hall Sharp, Frederick Eiler, Joseph 
Young, William J. Edwards, Herbert 
Platt and Wilbur Wilson. 


New York, New York, 
Honors Edison 


The New York Kiwanis club honored 
the birth of Thomas A. Edison, at one 
of their weekly meetings with Mayor 
Fiorella H. La Guardia and Dr. John 
Finley, Editor Emeritus of the New 
York Times (since deceased), as speak- 
ers. 

In a short address entitled ““Edison’s 
Contributions to Civilization,’ the 
Mayor paid tribute to the genius of 
Edison, stating that no one in history 
had contributed such a long list of use- 
ful inventions. Mayor La Guardia re- 
vealed that for over a period of forty 
years, Thomas Edison averaged one 
patent every two weeks. 

At the conclusion of his talk Mayor 
La Guardia introduced Dr. John H. 
Finley, formerly New York State Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Finley de- 
livered a scholarly address, commemor- 
ating the electrical wizard, in which he 





onthe South 
Branch, but un- 
der the new pro- 
gram it is hoped 
that the club can 
take care of more 
children for a 
longer time, and 
also seek to set 
up a more perma- 
nent and definite 
welfare program. 

Investigation 
by the special 
committee re- 
vealed that the 
buildings are in 
good condition 
and that with or- 
dinary mainte- 
nance at nominal 
cost they can be kept usable and in 
operation. 

Members of the committee in charge 
are Dr. C. L. Owens, chairman; John 
F. Rodman, William M. Somerville, 
president; Michael J. Reinhart, George 
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Waukon, Iowa, Kiwanians sponsored the dedication of the new $80,000 post 
office at Waukon in 1939. ; i Sco 
the flag raising program which followed the dedication ceremonies. 


Kiwanis sponsored Boy Scout troop performed 


recalled having conferred the only 
honorary degree that has ever been 
granted by telephone to Mr. Edison. 
The inventor, according to Dr. Finley 
who knew him very well, was too 
modest to receive the degree in person. 

The third speaker of the day was 
Dr. George J. Fisher, a past president 
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of the New York City club, and Deputy 
Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of 
America. Dr. Fisher, in a most appro- 
priate address, informed the Mayor 
that, in appreciation of his service to 
the people of the city of New York, 
he had been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club. 

President John Clingen presided and 
other distinguished guests were Gov- 
ernor Ralph Carr of Colorado, Mr. 
Howard Coonley, president of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association; 
Honorable Fred A. Hartley, Congress- 
, , ae man of Kearney, New Jersey; Mr. A. 
Fern ryaty ae Panes fe,totee of David bt pest residents of the Wen ad. © W. Hawks, president of the Congo- 

leum-Nairn Company; Mr. John Col- 


atmosphere for the installation of 1939 President R. E. Broe into the Past Presidents’ Club. From 
the left are Past Presidents George Weber, Jr., Laurence C. Pfaff, W. Donald Dubail, Oscar Stephan, man, president of the City Council of 
Providence, Rhode Island; and repre- 





B. A. Thompson, Frank P. Hawk, Frank Alexander, International Trustee Charles B. Holman and 
Immediate Past President Broe. 
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senting Kiwanis were New York Dis- 
trict Governor William Godsen, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward Davis, Secre- 
tary Timothy Tinsley; Secretary of the 
New York club John P. E. Brown, and 
the following past presidents: Harry 
N. Holmes, Emanuel M. Kaiser, Charles 


J. Klein, Thomas G. O’Brien, Moses = Song Preddent Jae R. 
patie 2 Alay DP Watte emplin, chairman of the Voca- 
Symington and Alex P. Watts. tional Guidance Committee. 
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Toronto, Ontario, 
Guests of Farm Boys 

One afternoon junior farmers of 
York County entertained Toronto Ki- 
wanians at a picnic held at one of the 
local farms. 

The hosts were boys who are grow- 
ing seed grain in a codperative effort 
with the Toronto Kiwanis club; to each 
of 50 farm lads a Kiwanian has already 
delivered two bushels of Vanguard oats. 
This new variety of oats is a rust-re- 





Scenes taken at the football game 
played for the benefit of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Pittston, 
Pennsylvania. The picture below 
shows the committee responsible 
for the game. Reading, left to 
right: Kiwanian County Control- 
ler Robert N. Bierly; Past Presi- 
dent Charles Golden, chairman, 


Young America Takes Citizenship Seriously 


ECAUSE Springfield, Illinois, Ki- 

wanians wanted to learn more 

about their country, they have at 
many of their meetings a speaker who 
will tell them more facts about their 
country, state and city. This practice 
inspired the Kiwanis club to extend 
its citizenship program to the public 
schools. 

As a result, each member was as- 
signed a certain school in that ‘com- 
munity where he visited the students 
personally and explained to them the 
plan Kiwanians had made for inciting 
a deeper responsibility in them as fu- 
ture citizens. 

Questionnaires were handed each 
pupil. He was told that if he would 
answer all the questions and turn the 
sheet in to his teacher, the Kiwanis 
club would award him a bronze button, 
centered with a Kiwanis ‘‘K” and sur- 
rounded by the words “Better Citizen- 





ship Week.” The answers to the ques- 
tions were not graded; merely being 
able to answer the question to the best 
of his ability enabled the student to 
receive a button. 

In allowing a week for the return 
of the answered questions, the club 
expected to increase the interest of 
parents in citizenship resulting from 
discussions with their children. The 
program included 45 schools with an 
enrollment of 4,000 students in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. All 
public and parochial schools in and 
around Springfield participated. 

When the answers were collected, 
study of the results yielded some very 
valuable information; particularly in- 
teresting were the comments on the 
last question: “Why is the United 
States the best country in which to 
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live? 





sistant strain just developed by the 
Central Experimental Farms at Ottawa 
and will be grown by the boys under 
the direction of the Agricultural Rep- 
resentative for York County. 

In the fall the oats were harvested 
and sold for seed, and as each young 
farmer completed his harvest he paid 
off his loan to the Kiwanis club for the 
seed he received. 


Anderson, Indiana, 
Sponsors Corn Show 


Silver cups were among the trophies 
awarded to outstanding farmers of 
Madison County at the Kiwanis dinner, 
annual highlight of the corn show held 
every year in Anderson. The cups were 
gifts of the Anderson Banking Com- 
pany and Citizens Banking Company 
to the Kiwanis sponsored project. 

In addition to entries of corn, wheat, 
oats, soybeans, clover seed, pumpkins 
and popcorn, there were special ex- 
hibits of 4-H Club projects. The show 





The 4-H Club Recognition Banquet sponsored recently by the Hutchinson, Minnesota, Kiwanis club. 
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occupied the lobby of the Y.M.C.A. and 
during the two days of the exhibit 
there were lectures and discussions by 
experts and farm project leaders. 
The annual Kiwanis-Farmer dinner 
was the highlight of the show. Seventy- 
five farm leaders of the county were 
guests of Kiwanis for a distinctly Ki- 
wanis program which included instal- 
lation of 1940 officers by Dr. Donald 
teynard of Muncie, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and an address given by Dr. A. 
W. Cordier of North Manchester, for- 





mer lieutenant governor. 


The dinner program on _ previous 
years has brought a speaker of some 
farm organiztion or enterprise, but 
through a chance remark made by one 
of the farmers it was discovered that 
they would welcome a better acquaint- 
ance with Kiwanis. 


Bedford, Indiana, 
Presents Prizes to Clubs 


Humor and good fellowship mingled 
with discussion of everyday problems 
to make an enjoyable evening as one 
hundred and forty Bedford Kiwanians, 
farmers, 4-H Club members and Gold 
Medal Club prize winners observed 
their annual Achievement Banquet. 

Highlights of the program included 
presentation of pins and certificates to 
club winners, crowning of Lawrence 
County’s champion corn and hog pro- 
ducers, a speech by animal husbandry- 
man Claude Harper of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and a performance by thirty- 
three members of the Lawrence County 
Home Economics Chorus. 

President Ruel Steele of the Kiwanis 
club introduced members of the Ki- 
wanis committee which made arrange- 
ments for the banquet. They were 
John Armstrong, chairman; Henry 
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sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 


of the California-Nevada District. 


Martin, Arch Carter, War- 
ren Studor, Fred Standish 
and Roy Trueblood. 

Members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee 
and the occupations they 
represent are Herman A. 
Buckner, chairman, school administra- 
tor; Grove Lawrence, natural gas pro- 
duction; Don Kinney, attorney; Arthur 
Hinton, oil sales; James Joyce, schools; 
John Beddow, bowling attendant; M. E. 
Faulkner, insurance; Dr. George Gar- 
ner, medical physician. 

Richard F. Casey, past president of 
the club, indicated the interest of the 
membership of that organization by 
assisting with a survey at the conclusion 
of the vocational day program. This 
survey will determine whether student’s 
interests have been affected by hearing 
the discussions of the vocational experts 
in their chosen fields. 

No brickmasons, dry cleaners, ship- 
ping clerks, or tax collectors may be 
expected from the present student body 
of the Taft Union High School and Jun- 
ior College, according to a vocational 
survey conducted under the direction of 
Miss Grace E. Harris, director of guid- 
ance. High school teachers were flat- 
tered to learn that a majority of the 
student body proposes to take up teach- 
ing as a profession. Nursing was next 
to catch the fancy of girl students, espe- 
cially since airplane stewardesses are 
now required to become nurses. Air- 
plane pilots won second place among the 
boys. 


People of Taft, California, look with great anticipation for the annual Vocational Day 
Above: The Vocational Guidance Committee and the 
occupations they represent are, left to right, Herman A. Buckner, school administration 
and chairman of Vocational Day; Grove Lawrence, natural gas production; Don Kinney, 
attorney-at-law; R. C. McGuire, oil production, and Harry Lane, immediate past governor 
Left, Grace E. Harris, director of guidance and dean 
of girls at Taft Union High School and Junior College, interviewing a student. 





Ninety per cent of the students stated 
that the vocation day program helped 
them to decide whether they had chosen 
the proper vocation, and that they de- 
cided they could be a success in their 
chosen vocations. 


Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
Starts Recreation Center 

Citizens of Pottstown have long real- 
ized the need for a properly organized 
and supervised recreational center in 
Pottstown. As a result, many efforts in 
recent years have started what is be- 
lieved now to be a definite move toward 
the achievement of that goal. 

Gabel’s Meadows have always been 
discussed as the ultimate location of a 
park and play center. So the Kiwanis 
club purchased nine acres of this mead- 
ow at a cost of approximately $900. The 
plans for this park include a parking 
area, a beautiful entrance with benches 
around a tall flagpole leading to a large 
60-foot wading pool for small children. 
Around the pool are comfortable benches 
under large shade trees where the chil- 
dren in the pool can be watched. A 
large sand area with swing, see-saws, 
sandboxes and slides are placed so chil- 
dren can be watched by their parents 
from comfortable chairs under the shade 
trees. 

To the north of the pool is a large 
chestnut log shelter and concession 
building with sanitary bathroom facili- 
ties. North of this building are six 
tennis courts, surrounded by concrete 
curbing and a 10-foot chain link fence. 





Those who attended the Farmer-Kiwanis banquet sponsored by the Bedford, Indiana, Kiwanis club. 
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These courts are being built so they 
may be flooded in the winter for ice 
skating. 

Following the walk along the east 
banks of the Manatawny River is a 
bridge alongside of which is a boat dock 
for the use of canoes and rowboats. 
Across the bridge is a shaded island 
about five acres where family or group 
picnics will find every facility for an 
enjoyable outing, with open fireplaces, 
tables, benches, a large shelter, shuffle 
board courts and a softball diamond. 
The creek will be dredged and the entire 
area surrounded by a stone wall to pro- 
tect against erosion in periods of high 
water. 

With the assistance of the Pottstown 
Board of Education the Kiwanis club 
has obtained the aid of WPA labor to 
complete this park. The club is obli- 
gated to furnish in equipment and ma- 
terials approximately $30,000. Much of 
this allotment is being provided through 
the hauling of 52,000 cubic yards of fill 
to bring the grade of the area above 
possible flood stages. Five dump trucks 
were purchased which the club rents to 
the WPA to haul this fill. 

A picture of the plans has been sent 
out to the majority of Pottstown citi- 
zens to show them what the Kiwanis 
club is doing for the community. 


Fullerton, California, 
Sponsors Loan Fund 


For more than thirteen years the 
Kiwanis Club of Fullerton has made 
one of its main objectives the granting 
of loans to college students who wish 
to continue their studies or branch into 


business for themselves but who are 
unable to do so for financial reasons. 

It was in November of 1926 that the 
club conceived the idea of establishing 
a scholarship loan fund, and when steps 
were taken to found the fund each 
Kiwanian contributed $5. An outsider 
donated $50 to this, and with a small 
balance from the Under-Privileged 
Child Fund the scholarship loan fund 
was started. 

The following year the club put on 
a show, the net proceeds from which 
went to this fund. Each year since 
then, the public responds generously 
to the support of the Kiwanis club 
show. 

In order to be eligible for the fund, 
a student must have attended the Ful- 
lerton junior college for at least two 
years. If he or she finds that a higher 
education is impossible for lack of 
funds, application is made to the col- 
lege faculty or to the Kiwanis club 
committee. If the latter finds the ap- 
plication worthy the committee recom- 
mends that the sum asked be advanced 
and the directors do the rest. The 
amount of loans made to date is close 
to $12,000, and the number of students 
aided is around 70. Out of the seventy 
separate loans that have been granted, 
only four have not been at least par- 
tially repaid. Many have been settled 
in full; others in part. Last year the 
loans aggregated $1,100 and the re- 
payments were $1,000. At the present 
time the club has about $7,000 out- 
standing in loans. As fast as the ad- 
vances are repaid some other student 
is waiting for help and, at the present 
time, the scholarship loan fund is prac- 








ed af 





At sundown in a drizzling rain, the Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, presented a hand- 


some American flag to the Emma C. 


hoisted in a ceremony directed by the Rey. Dr. John VerStraate, immediate past president. 
inmates of the orphanage, raised the flag while other children and club officers iooked on. 


Nason Children’s Home, an orphanage of the city. The flag was 


Boy Scouts, 
Rey. 


VerStraate is at the extreme right. 
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Miss Betty Compere, the Weslaco, Texas, Kiwa- 
nis club’s entry in the annual National Citrus, 


Vegetable and Flower Style Show, which is 
held in conjunction with the birthday celebration 
of the city of Weslaco. Miss Compere’s gown is 
made of onion seed and finely ground corn. 


tically self-supporting. 

Under present rules of the club, the 
maximum amount that may be given to 
any one student for one year is $150. 
An applicant must furnish suitable en- 
dorsements for his note but he is given 
considerable benefit regarding repay- 
ments, inasmuch as the usual loan runs 
for two years and interest does not 
start until the due date. 


Rockford, Illinois, 
Provides Manual Training 


Fifty suburban Rockford boys are 
now receiving manual training under 
trained leadership five nights a week 
and a half day on Saturday in a com- 
munity center recently sponsored by 
the Rockford club and the city park 
district. 

It was discovered that boys in the 
suburbs, too far from the facilities of 
the swimming pool, gymnasium, etc., 
were being somewhat neglected, and 
a year or so ago an experimental or- 
ganization was set up, under a capable 
director and his assistants. Rural 
schools and churches were used as 
meeting places. The results obtained 
were outstanding with the result that 
this year the Kiwanis club was ap- 
proached by the Boys’ Club directors 
with the problem. 

The district in question lies on the 
opposite side of the city, about four 
miles from the center of town, and is 
modestly served by one or two churches 
and one large school. In this district 
there are approximately 900 boys of 
school age with very little opportunity 
for social activities due to the absence 
of housing facilities for such activities. 

As a result, the Kiwanis club and 
the park district opened for the winter 
months a large brick shelter house in 
the area. Through various Kiwanians 
a full set of hand tools has been se- 
cured and there are now meeting there 
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50 boys under the skilled leadership of have hats they 
a trained man. A Kiwanis committee could wear. 

is working very closely with the Boys’ With this in 
Club Committee and defraying all ex- mind the club had 
penses for a four-month trial during an “Old Hat Day” 


the winter period. at one of their 

weekly meetings, 
Lexington, Kentucky, each member 
Gives Trophies to 4-H Club bringing a hat. 


F ; - ied tae Lester Horton, 
“0 1e pe Y “ars » Lexing- 
; =e giants @ LEXINE- owner of the Hub 
ton Kiwanis club has set apart a day 
each year when it invites the outstand- ; 
Slane . - cleaned and 
ing leaders of 4-H Clubs and Future blocked the entire 
Farmers to one of the club meetings ‘ ; 
- te a, ereup <a 

and presents them with trophies fo i 
without charge. 
merit during the year. The superintend- 
In this way the Kiwanis club helps ont of the Farm 
to promote agriculture and homemak- Home told Kiwa 
7 dl 

ing in Fayette County, center of the nians that in all 

colorful horse industry of America, 


Fae Riel his years at the 
and center of the burley tobacco grow- home he has 


Cleaning Works, 





ing industry. A diversity of interests never had gifts Support and stimulus of the 4-H Club program in Kenosha County, Wisconsin, 

are always represented on these oc- ‘ ee demonstrated in this picture showing members of the Kiwanis club’s Agri- 

‘ offered to the boys culture Committee presenting a trophy to the outstanding club in the county 

casions, ¢ x , - al 4- ieve lig ‘ of ight are Kiwanians 
that pleased them at the annual 4-H Achievement Night program. Left to right are ania 

att H. L. Haugan, Viggo E. Nelsen, William E. Earl, 4-H Club leader Orville 


At the meeting held for that pur- as much. 
pose this year, twelve 4-H Club and 
Future Farmer members were present- ; eee ages 
ed with silver trophies for outstanding te a 


achievement in homemaking and agri- “an NIN 


Price and Kiwanian John Peffer. 





cultural activities at the weekly lunch- 
eon of the meeting of the club. The 
presentation was made by William 
Greathouse of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Louis M. Winges, president of 
the club, presided. 


Albany, Oregon, 
Initiates “Old Hat Day” 


Near Albany is the Oregon State 
W.C.T.U. Children’s Farm Home, the 
only home that nearly 200 boys and 
girls have. Of this number about 50 
are young lads from the ages of 12 to 
18 years. 

One of the house mothers from 


the home advised a member of the 
- . oe é ‘ ail ab i: ‘ 
Kiwanis club that these young boys These newly cleaned and blocked Kiwanis hats were presented to boys in the W.C.T.U. Children’s 
ad 7 1 , ™ anvt} (a B a oe Farm Home by members of the Albany, Oregon, Kiwanis club. Kiwanian Lester Horton, lower right, 
wanted more than anything else to cleaned the hats without charge. 





Decatur, Illinois, 
Clothes Needy Boys 


An unusual fashion revue was held 
recently in Decatur when some 100 
needy youngsters were provided clothes 
by a Kiwanis donor, Jesse O. Gebhart. 
Each boy’s suit, selected and fitted ear- 
lier in the week, was waiting for him 
on this occasion. 

Dress-up time at the revue, preceded 
by quick leaps into showers in the 10 
Orlando Hotel bathrooms, chartered by 
the Kiwanis club for the day, was fol- 
lowed by a program which included 
talks, free music and free candy. Gene 
Thompson, pitching star with the Cin- 
cinnati Reds last summer, was the main 
speaker. Free hair-cuts were also given 
to the more shaggy boys. 

The committee in charge of inviting 
these boys to the party, arranging the 
program and carrying out the wishes of 
the donor, is H. P. Hazelrigg and Judge 
M. E. Morthland, co-chairman; and 
Emery Thornell, Harry Watson, Henry 
Schwarz, A. J. DuQuaine, Elden Geiger, 
J. W. Patterson, Brig. W. R. Conway 
and Lee Homebrook. 





William Greathouse of the Agriculture Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Lexington, Kentucky, pre- 
senting trophies to members of the Fayette County 4-H Club and Future Farmers. 
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A new anesthetizing machine was purchased for Brooks Memorial hospital 
by the Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York, Kiwanis club. i 
member of the hospital board; Robert R. Dew, 
secretary-treasurer of the hospital board receivin 


E. Guay, Kiwanian and 


John A. 


Parker, Kiwanis treasurer; and Henry 


the hospital board, also a Kiwanian. 


Quincy, Massachusetts, 
Entertains Deaf Children 


Members of the Quincy Kiwanis club 
transported 100 children attending the 
Boston School for Deaf to the theatre 
one night. The two pictures that were 
shown to these handicapped children 
were selected after many weeks of 
careful study. After the movies and on 
the return trip all cars stopped at an 
ice cream stand where Kiwanian Star- 
ratt White provided each youngster 
with ice cream. 

The club has done this for many 
years, and the children look forward to 
this event with great pleasure. 


Eureka, California, Gives 
Party for New Citizens 


Humboldt County displayed its ap- 
proval of the recent action of 123 for- 
eign born persons who have completed 
requirements for American citizenship 
by joining in the festivities of a gala 
welcome party sponsored by the Eureka 
Kiwanis club. 

The auditorium in which the party 
was held was filled to capacity for the 
program with every seat taken—it was 
estimated there were 1,200 persons 
present. 

The new citizens were presented their 
diplomas of citizenship at the conclusion 
of the program. Harry W. Falk, former 
lieutenant governor of the California- 
Nevada District, called off the names 
and Kiwanian A. J. DeLong, county 
clerk, made the presentations. In addi- 
tion, each new American was given a 
silk American flag and a copy of the 
poem “He is an American.” These gifts, 
provided by Leo Lebenbaum, were pre- 
sented by Robert Mullen, chairman of 
the committee in charge of the affair. 

After the group was welcomed by 
Kiwanian Falk and City Superintend- 
ent Walter Ayer, Mr. Mullen then took 


over the duties of 
master of cere- 
monies and intro- 
duced the various 
events on the pro- 
gram. First, was 
a sample of a nat- 
uralization hear- 
ing with Judge 
Falk propounding 
questions similar 
to those asked of 
prospective  citi- 
zens and the an- 
swers were sup- 
plied by the new 
citizens them- 
selves. 

A Finnish chor- 


us of 18 voices 
sang two _ selec- 
tions and the 


Tamboritza or- 
chestra provided 
two instrumental 
numbers. The Ki- 


Left to right, George 


g a check for $300 from wanis club plans 
. Leworthy, president of to hold the wel- 
come party for 


new citizens every 
six months just after the semi-annual 
naturalization hearings in_ superior 
court. 


Santa Rosa, California, 
Vocational Guidance Projects 


The Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Santa Rosa Kiwanis club divide 
their main activities into two groups: 
High School and Junior High School. 

Approximately 1,200 high school stu- 
dents were given personal interviews 
checking their ability, physical condi- 
tion, personal preference, etc. On the 
basis of these, programs are mapped 
out in the fields chosen by the students 
under the proper guidance. Problems 
regarding various occupational fields 
are referred to experts in that line. Two 
hundred boys received vocational guid- 
ance in agriculture; 200 boys and girls 
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in commerce; 100 girls in home econo- 
mics and nursing; and 150 boys and 
girls not interested in special fields in 
general labor; and 570 boys and girls 
for advance work in various fields. 
About 175 Junior College students 
were given direct vocational guidance in 
commerce. Many of these students were 
sent to interview prominent business- 
men in the particular field in which they 
are interested. Businessmen codperate 
with the college in this work and also 
cooperate in placing those students who 
are prepared. Part-time positions are 
found for those students who are in need 
of employment to complete their educa- 
tion. 
vocational pursuits to 
girls with their prob- 
lems in various fields are available to 
both high school and junior college stu- 
dents, and interviews are available for 
all who wish to confer with Kiwanians 
about their vocational interests. Special 
material has been prepared by the Ki- 
wanis committee for ready reference 
showing the different vocations, scope 
of work, the opportunities in each field, 
approximate salary range, advantages 
and disadvantages, preparation needed 
and the best place to obtain that prepa- 
ration. Twenty-one jobs have been se- 
cured for students and graduates so far. 


Addresses on 
assist boys and 


Saint Stephen, New 
Brunswick, Promotes Rinks 


The Saint Stephen club promoted 
an outdoor skating and hockey rink 
on the school grounds for the benefit 
of school children. This idea was con- 
ceived by the 1940 president, James 
A. Inches, who appointed a committee 
to approach school and town authori- 
ties for permission to wall and flood 
the necessary area. 

Kiwanians on this committee were 
highly successful, as all authorities 
proved eager to do their part to facili- 
tate the project and a rink was quickly 
provided and has since been a source 
of much enjoyment to the youngsters. 





New United States citizens receiving diplomas of citizenship at a welcome party sponsored for them 


by the Kiwanis Club of Eureka, California. 


Officiating at the 
Judge Harry W. Falk and Humboldt County 


resentation were Kiwanians Superior 
lerk A. J. DeLong. 
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Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors 4-H Club Work 


For the past several years the Ki- 
wanis Club of Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been actively engaged in 
sponsoring 4-H Club work in Lycoming 
County. This year, in coéperation with 
a local live stock market, the club 
sponsored the Lycoming County 4-H 
Baby Beef Club, and in connection 
with this, Kiwanians have financed 
three of the 13 baby beeves entered 
in the club. 

At the last round-up held in 1939, 
three animals were chosen from the 
club to represent it at the State Farm 
Products Show in Harrisburg. Of the 
three selected, two were sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club, who paid $150 for 
the animals. 

In addition to the 4-H Baby Beef 
Club, the Kiwanis club annually spon- 
sors a 4-H Club banquet for all agri- 
cultural 4-H Club members completing 
their work during the preceding year. 
The 1939 banquet was held in Octo- 
ber with 185 present. Of this number, 
10 were Kiwanians, the remainder 
were 4-H Club members who had satis- 
factorily completed a year’s work and 
local adult farm leaders who assisted 
with the work. 

This project is under the director- 
ship of the Agriculture Committee, 
headed by Kiwanian Robert H. Rumler, 
Lycoming County Farm Agent. 


Mid-Town, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Goes on the Air 


Several plans as to how Mid-Town 
could best serve the young men and 
women of the various schools were 
discussed by the Vocational Guidance 
Committee of the Kiwanis club which 
is composed of Dr. H. C. Harring, 
chairman; Milton Young, Martin 
Dinzler and Ray Huston. 


Jpon interviewing one oroad- 
if t xy one of the broad 


casting stations, it was found that 
satisfactory arrangements could be 


made to have time allot- 
ted for this work. This 
plan was developed and 
put into effect. Every Fri- 
day evening at 8:45, Sta- 
tion WIL has allotted a 
fifteen-minute period to 
the Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Mid-Town represents 
approximately fifty differ- 
ent industries and profes- 
sions, and the members 
who represent these in- 
dustries prepare talks for 
this program on their re- 
spective types of industry, 
giving the young men and 
women all the information 
possible that will be of 
benefit to them in selecting 
their vocations. This pro- 
gram will extend over an j 
indefinite period of time 
and any young man or 
woman interested in a certain business 
will have the privilege of making a 
thorough investigation and inspection, 
and any additional information that 
may be desired will be furnished them. 
When a group is interested enough to 
want to know about a certain business, 
a speaker will be furnished for that 
occasion, 

The first talk was broadcast by the 
chairman of the committee, Dr. Har- 
ring, president of the Missouri Chiro- 
practic College. This was a general 
talk, outlining the work of the future. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
Sponsors Hobby Show 


In order to raise money for the 
Under-Privileged Child Fund, Paw- 
tucket Kiwanians held a four-day hobby 
show in the Rhode Island Industries 
Building. The show was so successful 
that the club is already considering a 
similar show next year. All plans for 
the show were under the direction of 
Adj. Peter J. Hofman of the Salvation 
Army social service center, and when 








Twe of these three animals, which were chosen from the 4-H_Baby Beef Club to represent it at the 


roundup held in Harrisburg, were financed by the Kiwanis Club of Williamsport, 


ennsylvania. 


Among those having a 
Island, Kiwanis club's 
persons were, front, left to right: Ralph B. Hyde and Adj. Peter 
. Hofman, chairman. P 
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part in putting on the Pawtucket, Rhode 
hobby show which drew more than 25,000 


Rear: Edgar J. Lalonde and Armand H. 
Cote. All are Kiwanians. 

the last customer left the final night, 
more than 25,000 persons had witnessed 
the event. 

This was the first show of its kind 
ever to be held in Pawtucket. Hobby- 
ists from throughout the state took 
part, and radio station WEAN of the 
Yankee Network offered its services on 
the opening night and the “man on the 
street” interviewed several persons tak- 
ing part in the event. 

Mayor Thomas P. McCoy officially 
opened the show after a street parade 
through downtown streets. National 
Guardsmen set up field pieces and range 
finding equipment, together with sig- 
nalling equipment, in the huge audi- 
torium. 

The state registry of motor vehicles 
sent out its radio equipped amplifying 
car with two state inspectors to warn 
those present of the ever increasing 
highway dangers. 

William Arthur of Pawtucket who 
displayed a gamut of World War relics 
was awarded the $25 first prize for the 
best exhibit. Four members of the 
Associated Amateur Radio Operators 
of New England set up radio station 
WIAQ and transmitted messages from 
the hall to several International officers. 
Word was received from International 
President Bennett O. Knudson that his 
message was promptly received at Min- 
nesota, and delivered to him at Albert 
Lea. Fred. C. W. Parker, International 
secretary, informed Pawtucket members 
that he received a message from Gene 
Lachapelle, a past president of that 
club, via the short wave radio hookup. 

Those having a part in making ar- 
rangements for the hobby show were 
Ralph B. Hyde, Adj. Peter J. Hofman, 
chairman, Edgar J. Lalone and Armand 
H. Cote. 


Activities Resumé of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 


The Raleigh Kiwanis club took an 
inventory of its activities for 1939 and 
found itself in sound financial shape, 
with an enlarged personnel of 124 busi- 
ness and professional leaders in its 
membership and with an expanded pro- 
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Bees 


Immediate Past President W. W. Hinds of the 
Marysville, Kansas, Kiwanis club, shows how he 
ot one of the turkeys which was sold in the 
Senelit sale for under-privileged children. The 
turkey was donated by the farmer at the left. 





gram of successful activities over the 
previous year. 

Results of this inventory were an- 
nounced by Ed. Cloyd, past president, 
who said the club had kept its work in 
line with the objectives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and had even exceeded these 
in many instances. 

“In our meetings during 1939, we 
have studied soil and human conserva- 
tion; developed patriotism; worked with 
boys and girls; allied ourselves with the 
civic and public affairs of Raleigh; aid- 
ed churches in their spiritual aims; 
fostered vocational guidance and Kiwa- 
nis education; encouraged rural boys 
and girls in their club and vocational 
work, and have given attention to politi- 
cal questions and to the mechanics of 
legislation,” Mr. Cloyd said. 

Kiwanians have been interested in 
the under-privileged boys and girls of 
the city, he explained. Six children re- 





Director A. A. Cashion of the North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, Kiwanis 


club had these boys at one of 
vocational guidance. 


the club meetings with a program featurin 
Short talks were made by various members of the clu 
on the success each had made in his particular business. 


ceived _ hospital 
care and opera- 
tions for diseased 
tonsils and the 
club contributed 
$25 through the 
YMCA. for 
equipment to be 
used by boys in 
the civic basket- 
ball league. A 
monthly payment 
was made on rent 
of Boy Scout 
headquarters for 
the Oconeechee 
Council; _ thirty- 
six boys were 
sent to the Y. M. 
C. A. camp for 
one week; $40 
was contributed 
to the municipal 
baseball league; 
certified seed and 
purebred pigs 
were furnished to Wake County 4-H 
Club boys who will pass these on to 
other worthy boys; and outstanding 
student leaders in the local colleges 
and high schools have been entertained 
and their records made public. 

Work done by Kiwanians in public 
affairs both in Raleigh and over the 
state has been outstanding, Mr. Cloyd 
reported. Among those serving in this 
way are Kiwanians Ross Reynold, presi- 
dent of the Oconeechee Boy Scout Coun- 
cil; James Peden, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Henry Line- 
berger, president of the Family Service 
Society; Percy Snipes, chairman of the 
1939 Red Cross Roll Call; Gordon Smith, 
chairman of the Wake County Red 
Cross; Wade Lewis, chairman of the 
committee to raise funds for the high 
school band uniforms; William Lassiter, 
president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; Wisner Chamblee, president 
of the North Car- 
olna Junior 
Chambers of 
Commerce; Rob- 
ert Simms, Jr.; 
president of the 
Torch Club In- 
ternational; John 
Richardson, gen- 
eral chairman of 
the District Con- 
gress of Associa- 
tion of Life Un- 
derwriters; Paul 
Reid, Wake 
County chairman 
of the Military 
Training Camp 
Association; Dave 
Thompson, treas- 
urer of North 
Carolina electri- 
cal contractors 
association; Troy 
McKinny, direc- 
tor of finance di- 
vision, State 
Department of 
Public _Instruc- 
tion; and Dr. 








Display board of the Mason City, Iowa, Kiwanis club, which won first place 
at the Omaha Convention of the Nebraska-lowa District, was made in the 
home workshop of a Kiwanian. 


Milton Gibson, head of the Forty and 
Eight. 

Raleigh Kiwanians have also been 
unusually active in district and Inter- 
national affairs, having entertained the 
district convention at the best planned 
and conducted meeting said to have been 
held in some years. Members have also 
attended many inter-club meetings held 
in this division. 


Display Board of Mason 
City, Iowa, Wins First Prize 


The display board of the Mason 
City, Iowa, Kiwanis club, which won 
first place at the Omaha convention of 
the Nebraska-Iowa District, was made 
in the home workshop of a Kiwanis 
member and cost less than $25 for 
materials. 

The lettering which appeared white 
in the display board was cut out and 
illuminated from behind, so that when 
on display the board lighted up the 
entire surroundings with a very soft 


glow. In the two stands attached to 
the board were placed two club scrap- 
books which contained every news- 
paper clipping since 1930, together 


with many programs, membership lists 
and other material. These books are 
also kept by a Kiwanian with the as- 
sistance of his wife. 


Marysville, Kansas, 
Holds Benefit Sale 


The first benefit sale held for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the Under-Privi- 
leged Child Fund was staged recently 
by the Kiwanis Club of Marysville, and 
netted approximately $360. 

There was an excellent response by 
the business men of Marysville to this 
project, and with their help, the help 
of housewives and farmers, Kiwanians 
were able to assemble a large quantity 
of articles ranging from flash light bat- 
teries to live hogs and turkeys. 

A brisk and constant crowd of over 
100 persons was present during the six- 
hour sale arranged under the manage- 
ment of President W. W. Hinds. 
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Kiwanis Whos Who 


Secretary of the Sioux City, Iowa, 
club, Sidney L. Taylor, was elected 
president of the lowa State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

After forty-seven years of service, 
including periods in which he has had 
charge of telegraph service for people 
and firms in every section of New York 
City and vicinity, Harry McEwen, long- 
time member of the New York City 
Kiwanis club, and commercial manager 
of the Metropolitan Division of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
retired on pension recently. 


Immediate past president of the 
Sarnia, Ontario, Kiwanis club, Ken- 
neth F. McFee, was elected to the war- 
for the duration of the 


time council 


war. 


A member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Coshocton, Ohio, has again been elected 
mayor. He is Ben M. Hardy. 

Alf. C. Lovell, Kent, Ohio, was elect- 
ed mayor of Kent, and Frank J. Dang- 


ler, Jr., was elected city solicitor. 


Governor Ed Baker, Umatilla, Flori- 


da, is now regional director of the 
State Chamber of Commerce. 
Orville von Gulker, me-_aber at 


Okeene, Oklahoma, is the new presi- 
dent of Allied of Oklahoma, Indepen- 
dent Theatre Owners Association. 


In the Tucson, Arizona, club Henry 
O. Jaasted was elected to serve as 
mayor for the fourth consecutive term, 
and Stephen T. Ochoa was elected to 
serve as councilman for the second con- 
secutive term. 


Two members of the Calgary, Alber- 
ta, club were elected aldermen for the 
1940-1941, the successful mem- 
bers being Past President Ernest A. 
McCullough and R. H. Weir. 


years 


Kiwanian James A. Townsend at 
Penn Yan, New York, has been ap- 
pointed county judge and surrogate of 
Yates County. 


Past President H. L. Fitch, Denison, 
Iowa, was elected president of the Den- 
ison Chamber of Commerce for 1940, 
and Cecil A. Saddoris was elected 
president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Kiwanian Collin B. Richmond, Shel- 
burne Falls, Massachusetts, has been 
elected national president of the Na- 
tional Music Fraternity, Kappa Gam- 
ma Psi, 


Andrew V. “Andy” Devine, famous 
radio and screen star, is honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Van 
Nuys, California. 


The new mayor of Paterson, New 
Jersey, is Past President William P. 
Furrey, and Charles Koppen, also a 
member at Paterson, was elected under 


sheriff. 


Past President John O. Booth, Port 
Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, was re- 
elected as an alderman for a two-year 
term. 


Emmett D. Towler, past president of 
the Astoria, Oregon, club, was elected 
president of the Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


Past president of the Centralia, 
Washington, club, Ray W. Sprague, 
was elected mayor of Centralia for a 
three-year term. 


The Ohio Education Association has 
elected Kiwanian E. J. Ashbaugh, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, as its president for 1940. 


Lawrence H. Pierce, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Kiwanian, was elected president 
of the Utah Association of Certified 
Public Accountants, 


The Palatka, Florida, club is proud 
of the fact that their member, Gerald 
B. Bogue, has been appointed City 
Manager by the Board of City Com- 
missioners. 


Past President Dr. Frank W. Ed- 
wards of the New Albany, Indiana, club 
has been elected president of the staff 
of St. Edwards Hospital, and Charles 
J. Dowden, member at New Albany, 
has been elected president of the Floyd 
County Bank. 


Mark Jefferson, member at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, is the recipient of the 1939 
Award known as the Distinguished 
Service Award issued by the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. He is 
professor of geography at the Michi- 
gan State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 


Municipal Judge Lewis C. Shepley, 
South St. Paul, Minnesota, Kiwanian, 
was named South St. Paul’s outstand- 
ing civic leader of 1939, and presenta- 
tion of a bronze plaque was made by 
Governor Stassen. 


Ed. Warren, long time member of the 
Cheyenne, Wyoming club, was elected 
mayor of the city of Cheyenne by the 
largest majority of votes ever cast in a 
city election. 


At Lakewood, Ohio, Kiwanian A. I. 
Kauffman was re-elected mayor for a 
term of six years. 


Lee Schroy, Akron, Ohio, has been 
elected mayor of Akron for the third 
time. 


The Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, club 
wants it known that their member 
Charles Baird has been elected com- 
mander of local American Legion Post 
for 1940. 


The president of the West Metro- 
politan Chamber of Commerce is now 
Dr. Otto J. Schlicht, member at West 


Hollywood, California, and Ben N. 
Schiewe, past president of this club, 


was recently elected to the presidency 
of a local Builders and Contractors As- 
sociation. 


Kiwanian James Fuller, Aberdeen, 
Washington, was elected city treasurer. 


For the second consecutive year a 
Danville, Illinois, Kiwanian has been 
named Danville’s Number 1 Citizen. 
Joseph S. Belton was recently accorded 
the honor for the year 1939. Past 
President Paul S. Millikin won a like 
honor in 1938. 


State-wide recognition for two mem- 
bers of the Lincoln, Illinois, Kiwanis 
club has recently been given. Past 
President William C. Handlin was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Educational As- 
sociation, and William S. Vehrs was 
chosen to be superintendent of the IIli- 
nois Odd Fellows Orphans Home. 


Governor of the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi-West Tennessee District, W. D. 
Cotton, was elected a state senator on 
an independent ticket by a very large 
majority. 


Alfred M. Baxter, charter member of 
the Sarnia, Ontario, club, has been 
elected president of the Lake Worth 
Tourist Howdy Club having 400 mem- 
bers, and he is also president of the 
Canadian Club. 


Three members of the Los Angeles, 
California, club have been honored: 
Immediate Past President Frank R. 
Alvord has been re-elected chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the Los 


Angeles Clearing House Association; 
Past President Ben G. Wright was 


elected president of the, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau; and, Kiwanian Charles E. 
Scott was appointed by Kiwanian 
Mayor Bowron to the Los Angeles 
City Planning Commission. 


Past President Colonel Benjamin C. 
Jones, Tyrone, Pennsylvania, has just 
been appointed Chief of Staff with the 
rank of Colonel of the new 22nd 
Cavalry Division. The Division is com- 
posed of units from Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky. George C. Wilson, Jr., 
also of the Tyrone club, is the success- 
ful president of the Tyrone Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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The Warren, Pennsylvania, club has a record in that the four 
remaining charter members who are still active in the club have 
each had perfect attendance records for more than 17 years. Of 
nine men with 17 years perfect attendance records listed in the 
Pennsylvania District statistics Warren has the four whose pictures 
Reading left to right they are: Peter Emanuel 
Albert Edwin Johnson, William Lincoln McClure and 


are shown above. 
Nelson, 
r. Roy Lowrey Young. 


Orphaned Brothers Meet At Kiwanis 
Luncheon 


When two brothers pass three years 
without seeing each other, this is an 
ordinary occurrence, but when two 
brothers who have not yet reached 
their teens, meet one another after 
three years and sit at the same table 
for some time before they recognize 
each other, it is unusual. 

This befell Philippe Sigouin, 6, of St. 
Francois d’Assises Orphanage, and 
Olivain Sigouin, 10, Creche de la Cote 
de Liesse, at the luncheon of the St. 
Lawrence, Montreal, Kiwanis club in 
the Windsor Hotel. 

To observe the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, the club had invited two under- 
privileged children from each institu- 
tion to which the organization had 





Edward Everett Horton, stage and screen star, recentl 
for Henry,’’ was the guest of the Kiwanis Club of Albany, 


of their weekl 
mediate Past 


luncheons at the Ten Eyck Hotel. He is pictured here with Im- 
resident John S. Wood, center, and Kiwanian Andrew M. Roy. 


made some donation dur- 
ing the past year. 

Young Philippe was one 
of the two representatives 
of St. Francois d’Assises 
Orphanage and _  Olivian 
“ame with another orphan 
from La Creche de la Cote 
de Liesse. 

The meal was well un- 
der way when someone at 
the table mentioned Si- 
gouin’s name. The elder 
brother, Olivian, looked at 
the opposite side of the 
table to see the young or- 
phan who bore his own 
name. 

Your name _ Sigouin? 
he asked the younger lad. 

“Yes,” young Philippe 
replied. “My name is Si- 
gouin and my first name 
is Philippe.” 

“That’s my name, too,’ 
replied Olivian. “What 
was your father’s name?” 

And the two discovered 
they were brothers. The 
Kiwanian presiding at the 
table placed the two 
brothers together and they were the 
happiest children present at the lunch- 
eon for two reasons: re-uniting after 
three years and eating a big plate of 
ice cream. 


Father Inducts Son 

President John Clingen of the New 
York City club is said to be one of the 
few men who has had the pleasure of 
actually inducting his son into Kiwanis. 

John Clingen, Jr. of the Berger Man- 
ufacturing Division, Republic Steel 
Corporation, was among the five men 
who were inducted into the club and his 
father, John Clingen, Sr., was the pre- 
siding officer. 

The club is happy to report that 
fourteen new men, all of them out- 
standing in their fields, have been 
brought into Kiwanis since January 1, 
and that the at- 
tendance record 
for February hit 
a new high for 
the New York 
City Club. 


Happiness 

Happiness is 
that pleasurable 
experience that 
springs from the 
possession of 
good, from the 
gratification of 
desires, from the 


” 


’ 


enlivening prog- 
starting in ‘Springtime Tess toward one’s 
ew York, atone goal, from en- 


richment in serv- 
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ice for others. It is a resultant of 
the attuning of one’s being with the 
never-ending chord of the universe. 
It is the music which sings into the soul 
with the consciousness that all is well. 

Happiness arises from within. It is, 
however, seldom unseen. It tends to 
radiate to those without. 

It is contentment, satisfaction, the 
joy of triumph. That is happiness! 

G. BYERLA NEWTON, 
Northern Columbus, Ohio, Club. 





Two Senators Glass 


Former Lieutenant Governor Carter 
Glass, Jr., Lynchburg, Virginia, son of 
Virginia’s senior United States senator, 
recently took the oath of office as State 
Senator from the Lynchburg-Campbell 
district, a position for which his father 


qualified forty years ago. Carter 
Glass, Sr., in 1899 was assigned to 


service on the Finance Committee, and 
this was the first step in an unparalleled 
career which resulted in his becoming 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and the senior United States 
senator from Virginia. The hope was 
expressed that his son would be ap- 
pointed to the Finance Committee and 
would follow in the footsteps of his 
father. Carter Glass is shown here 
congratulating his son, Carter, Jr. 


Alec Templeton 

The outstanding new radio star un- 
covered in 1939, according to the ninth 
annual poll of radio editors by the 
World-Telegram, was Alec Templeton, 
the young blind pianist, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Kiwanian Templeton is sponsored 
over a National Broadcasting Company 
network by Miles Laboratories. 
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Democracy and Kiwanis 


speech? Every side of any question 
vital to the interest of good citizens may 
be discussed in any Kiwanis Club. Ki- 
wanis meetings are a forum for the non- 
partisan discussion of timely subjects. If 
the subject be controversial, both sides 
may be presented on the same program, 
or one side at one weekly meeting, and 
the other side the next week. 

Kiwanians would join with Voltaire 
in saying, “I disagree with what you 
say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” 

Can any Kiwanian conceive himself 
living under conditions such as would 
prevail if freedom of the press were 
denied? Contrast the freedom of the 
press in these United States with the 
servile and controlled press of Germany. 
A free press is an indispensable con- 
comitant of democracy. 

As we all know, many of the national 
groups that helped establish the origi- 
nal Thirteen Colonies came to America 
because of religious persecution in their 
native lands. The right to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their con- 
sciences was so important to them that 
they cheerfully faced hardships innum- 
erable in a new land in order to exercise 
the right of religious freedom. 

In Germany and Russia religious 
persecution abounds; in fact, Russia 
officially denies the existence of God. 
What a contrast to the religious free- 
dom of America! 

If freedom of worship is a fundamen- 
tal democratic principle, then Kiwanis 
proves its democracy in its objectives of 
support to all churches in attaining 
their spiritual aims. 

In totalitarian states there is no 
longer any security of person or prop- 
erty. No longer is there a rule of law 
under which person and property rights 
are protected. Rule of a man, not even 
of men, prevails in Naziland—not a rule 
of law. 

Kiwanis is as truly American as the 
Indians who gave us the syllables from 
which our name was coined. Kiwanis is 
as American as ham and eggs. Kiwanis 
is democratic in its philosophy, its struc- 
ture, its plan of operation. 


(From 216) 
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Let us examine our membership plan, 
fundamental to the very existence of 
Kiwanis. Although a selected and rep- 
resentative membership plan prevails, 
not one, but two men are invited to 
membership in each classification. That 
is certainly democratic in concept and 
operation. 

Our philosophy, as revealed in our 
objects, is distinctly democratic in char- 
acter. Can we conceive of totalitarian- 
ism embracing the concept of giving 
primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than the material values of life? 

Our plan of organization is demo- 
cratic. From local club through to 
Kiwanis International every element of 
sound democracy prevails in our organ- 
ization structure and its functioning. 

But most significant is the fact that 
Kiwanians apply their democratic phi- 
losophy in their club work, in their 
businesses and professions, in service to 
their home communities, and in their 
nation. 

Up to this point all of my references 
to democracy have dealt with the United 
States. No one in Kiwanis could be 
more conscious than I am of the inter- 
national character of Kiwanis. As 
International secretary, trustee and 
president I traveled extensively in 
Canada, and I enjoy the friendship of 
scores of Canadians both in Kiwanis 
and among those in my vocation. My 
duties as secretary began while Canada 
and the United States were comrades- 
in-arms in the World War. Let us look 
at our subject from an international 
viewpoint. 

Great Britain is the mother of de- 
mocracy. Canada is as bright a star of 
democracy as shines in the constellation, 
the British Empire. Great Britain was 
once our Mother Country, as she is 
Canada’s. We of the United States 
share with our brothers in Canada the 
priceless heritage of democratic ideals 
which root back in the Magna Charta. 

It is significant that Kiwanis—the 
whole service club movement, for the 
matter of that—has its foundations in 
the firm and friendly soil of democracy. 


The ideology of the service clubs is un- 
compatible with the ideology of totali- 
tarianism. Service clubs have been 
forced to disband in totalitarian states. 
The essential democracy of the service 
club movement is as naturally repug- 
nant to a dictator as the dictator and 
all he stands for are repugnant to serv- 
ice club members—even to former mem- 
bers in his own land. 

I have been an opponent of foreign 
extension in Kiwanis—especially op- 
posed to extension outside the circle of 
English-speaking nations—since the be- 
ginning of my service as International 
secretary of Kiw-nis 22 years ago. 
Never have I be: re thankful than 
in the last five ye..s that Kiwanis has 
confined its field of operation to Canada 
and the United States. 

The great difficulty of translating the 
true meaning of service club ideas and 
ideals for those lacking the background 
of Anglo-Saxon democracy has been 
known for twenty years. Perhaps in 
the future, in a world at peace, the 
ideology of the service clubs will prove 
a common ground for international un- 
derstanding, but not today. 

Our brothers in Kiwanis in Canada 
are again engaged with the Mother 
Country in what may prove to be a 
World War No. 2. The will to peace of 
those of us who live in the United States 
does not blind us to the fact that our 
Canadian friends are again carrying 
the banner of Christian civilization— 
the banner of our democracy as well as 
their own. 

Hitler and Stalin, vivid symbols of 
totalitarian brigandry and _ irreligion, 
are still but the leaders, the representa- 
tives of a clash of ideologies far more 
world-shaking than all the world’s 
armaments combined. Again Canada 
mans the ramparts for humanity, and 
Canadian Kiwanians in the armed 
forces of their country and in service at 
home will again acquit themselves with 
great distinction as they did a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Kiwanis cannot exist without democ- 
racy. Democracy needs Kiwanis. All 
hail democracy and Kiwanis! 


Business Looks Ahead 


diate economic interests of those who 
at present comprise most of the mem- 
bership of the Chamber. We are not 
indifferent to our economic interests, of 
course. But, for one thing, other insti- 
tutions exist, formed specially to safe- 
guard and promote those interests. I 
feel that to the Chamber of Commerce 
there is possibly a higher role: that of 
organizing itself upon a national basis, 
and of carrying on its work with a 
national outlook. My argument has 
been that to achieve such an outlook, 
the membership should be broadened to 
include agriculture on equal terms with 


(From page 205) 


industry. For this proposal, the motive 
is not primarily that of good will—of 
extending a cordial hand to agriculture. 
That, of course, is a part of it, and in 
itself important. But the chief motive 
inheres in the fact that agriculture and 
industry together comprise the Cana- 
dian economy, that to achieve our na- 
tional destiny these two must work 
together as partners. And underlying 
all other factors, that because 45% of 
the population is rural, Canada cannot 
be prosperous unless that 45% have 
adequate purchasing power. 


The essence of this spirit of partner- 
ship is that it comes spontaneously and 
not of legislative compulsion. The 
working out of it will take on a differ- 
ent phase in each business. In the 
nature of the case, the initiative must 
come from capital. 

And the Chamber of Commerce can 
perform no more useful service, for its 
members and for the state, than that 
of setting up a forum in which plans of 
partnership within industry may be dis- 
cussed, and compared, and distributed 
to members. 
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Those of the Misty Minds 


her mother, and the children (there 
are nine of them, with another on its 
way) are untidy and underfed. They 
range in mentality from very serious 
retardation in one of the younger chil- 
dren to the almost normal intelligence 
of the oldest girl. The nurse has al- 
ways had her suspicions that Mr. Hilton 
is not this girl’s father, but as nothing 
has ever been proven, the girl’s lot has 
to be that of the others. 

The townsfolk have had to care for 
this family always and they have, at 
one time or another, tried to straighten 
them out and start them all over again 
in a clean place, with proper food and 
clothing, but right back they go. The 
teachers in school are harassed by hav- 
ing the children in their classes. It is 
impossible to keep their work at the re- 
quired level. The normal pupils are 
affected because they cannot advance 
as rapidly as they should, with the slow- 
ness of retarded children holding the 
classes back. 

The Hilton children, however, are 
the chief victims. Not having the ad- 
vantages of classes especially adapted 
to their needs, which the town really 
should have provided for them and 
others of their kind, they are forced 
to attend the classes for normal chil- 
dren. They cannot cope with the sit- 
uations in which they are placed and 
because they crave attention, every 
now and then one of them will commit 
an act which is looked upon as a mis- 
demeanor, It is really the result of a 
developing inferiority complex, but 
sometimes it carries him into the Juve- 
nile Court or occasionally to the School 
of Reform. The Hiltons are costing the 
townspeople a great deal of money, 
both in private funds and taxes. 

Widely different as all of these cases 
are, they have one point in common. 
These children all belong to that large 
group of the under-privileged whose 
minds have not developed normally, 
known as the feeble-minded. Nor is 
this the total number of such individ- 
uals in this one town. Scientists say 
that two per cent of the school age 
population is mentally retarded and at 
least one in every 100 of the adult pop- 
ulation. Some of the other cases in 
town have been sent to private schools 
or to state institutions, but such re- 
course is not open to all. 

This same picture could be dupli- 
cated, with changes of names and fam- 
ilies, in almost every town of similar 
size throughout the entire country, for 
the problems of mental deficiency are 
not restricted by race, creed or loca- 
tion. 

These children with the misty minds 
(“‘children” because their actions and 
thoughts are those of the immature 
child, even though many of them live 
to ripe old age in actual years) con- 
stitute one of the most baffling and 
most costly of all social problems, but 
unfortunately for them and society, 
one which has as yet failed to stimulate 


(From page 220) 


much real interst and sympathy. 

It is much easier for normal. people 
to understand and therefore sympathize 
with those in some of the other groups 
of the handicapped. At one time or 
other, most everyone has had some 
part of his own body incapacitated, or 
had some difficulty with eyes, necessi- 
tating a bandage or a darkened room. 
At least, who has not gone suddenly 
into a room with no light and groped 
for a moment or two in total darkness? 
These personal experiences have made 
possible an understanding and a sym- 
pathy for those who go through their 
lives with such handicaps. Sympathy 
thus created leads to an urge to do 
something about it. 

It is not, however, humanly possible 
for normal beings to imagine life with- 
out reasoning powers. This fact, added 
to the stigma that has been attached 
to disorders of the mind all through 
the ages has caused the mentally de- 
ficient to be set aside and sadly ne- 
glected. Such handicaps have existed 
almost as long as man has been on this 
earth, but interest in the welfare of 
the individuals as social responsibilities 
has been slow in developing. As re- 
cently as fifty years ago practically 
nothing was known about them other 
than that they were “different,” and 
most always had to be cared for by 
others, as they could rarely manage 
their own affairs with any degree of 
efficiency. 

Then special schools and state insti- 
tutions began to be organized to fit 
their specific needs. These were pri- 
marily custodial and training centers. 
Today almost every state in the Union 
makes some special provision for the 
mentally deficient—but even in those 
where the most advanced methods are 
being used, only about one-tenth of the 
known feeble-minded are being cared 
for in institutions. The other nine- 
tenths are still in their own homes, in 
private schools, or more or less at 
large in the communities in which they 
live. 

Less than thirty years ago the need 
was felt for scientific study into the 
causes of mental deficiency and the 
finding of ways to a better understand- 
ing of their problems. For a long time 
the only center for this particular work 
was the Research Laboratory at The 
Training School at Vineland, New Jer- 
sey. Here much scientific data has 
been accumulated and made available 
for use throughout the world. Angelo 
Patri, the well known educator and 
author, writes: 

“From this Laboratory have 
come reports that have changed 
educational methods, educational 
aims, educational thinking every- 
where. From it have come reports 
that have changed the viewpoint 
of social workers, leaders of penal 
institutions, hospitals, heads of in- 
stitutions that deal with suffering, 
erring humanity. Because of it, 


teachers are more understanding, 
courts more enlightened, institu- 
tions more humane. And the lives 
of helpless, suffering, blighted chil- 
dren have been made more endur- 
able, yes, even happy.” 

Such studies have made possible the 
knowledge of just what the feeble- 
minded mean to our communities. In 
the section on “The Mentally De- 
ficient,” in the report of the Committee 
on the Physically and Mentally Handi- 
sapped, at the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, called 
by President Hoover in 1930, is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Surveys of homes for depend- 
ent children, county poor farms, 
and almshouses show that from 
one-sixth to one-third of the in- 
mates are feeble-minded, Social 
workers in these fields report one- 
sixth to one-fourth of their cases 
in the feeble-minded category; 
oftentimes their best efforts at the 
adjustment of these cases are 
baffled because the people with 
whom they are trying to deal can- 
not and should not be cared for 
outside of institutions. 

“Mentally deficient persons are 
frequently involved in anti-social 
behavior. A proportion of mentally 
deficient persons appreciably 
greater than that usually esti- 
mated for the general population 
is to be found among the inmates 
of penal and correctional institu- 
tions. The reasons for this greater 
proportion are by no means agreed 
upon; for example, the mentally 
deficient are more easily led into 
delinquencies, are more easily 
caught, and often have inadequate 
defense. The neglected mentally 
deficient are more likely to be de- 
linquent or criminal than are those 
of normal intelligence. This is 
not to minimize the importance of 
other factors, but merely to point 
out the appreciable part probably 
played by mental deficiency.” 
Through the use of the Binet Scales, 

brought to this country and given an 
impetus for usage as a measure of in- 
telligence by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, 
the first Director of the Vineland Lab- 
oratory, the feeble-minded are divided 
into three definite classifications, ac- 
cording to mentality. The lowest of all 
groups is the individual who, when 
mature, has the mind of a child under 
three years of age. He is commonly 
known as the idiot. Next is the im- 
becile, with a mental capacity, at ma- 
turity, of three to seven or eight years. 
The third, by far the largest and of 
most concern, is the moron, with a 
mentality ranging from eight years 
to the borderline of normality. Of 
these, the two lower groups are more 
likely to be kept at home or placed in 
schools or institutions, leaving the 
morons as the greatest community prob- 
lem. (Turn to page 254) 
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Among the known causes of mental 
deficiency heredity is foremost, This 
transmitting of the defect from parent 
to child, through several generations, 
accounts for some fifty or sixty per 
cent of the total. 

tecent studies have made birth-in- 
juries,* which produce cerebral hemor- 
rhages, responsible for probably the 
next largest group. In this category, 
where inheritance rarely plays a part, 
are listed many irregularities, such as 
accidents to pregnant mothers or to 
babies shortly after birth, prolonged 
labor, precipitate birth and the use of 
instruments. Glandular deficiencies, 
alcoholism, social diseases and malnu- 
trition are some of the other causes to 
which different types of mental de- 
ficiency have been traced. 

Though all this work has been done, 
there still remain many types for 
which no cause has as yet been deter- 
mined, probably the most baffling being 
the Mongolian group. These children 


with their Mongoloid physical char- 
acteristics, bring sorrow to some of 
the finest families, where no trace of 


inheritance can be found. 

The average citizen pays little atten- 
tion to the problems of the feeble- 
minded in his own community. He 
knows John S., who “hangs around’’ 
the pool parlor and works intermit- 
tently at odd jobs, but he has always 
just thought him “not all there,” and 
let it rest at that. He knows that his 
children come home from school and 
tell how ‘‘dumb” Susie M. and Willie 
B. are in their classes, and he hears his 
wife scolding because “Mamie has to 
be told over and over again how to do 
a simple task like washing dishes!” 
He has never put these three all to- 
gether and realized that they are a 
part of a very large group of individ- 
uals who, through an actual lack of 
brain cells, live in a befogged world 
where they cannot keep up without 
help. 

More adequate help must come from 
awakened communities which, while 
helping the feeble-minded, will be at 
the same time helping and protecting 
themselves. There is great need for a 
better and a more sympathetic under- 
standing of these misty-minded folk; 
a need for an acceptance and a care- 
ful consideration of their handicaps, 
such as is given the handicaps of the 
crippled and the blind. 

More clinics should be organized, 
where their deficiencies may be intelli- 
gently diagnosed. Special classes and 
training centers should be provided for 
them, where they may be trained in 
those things which will be of most use 
to them when they are grown. Those 
for whom the swift activities of the 
outside world are too difficult to be 
coped with should be placed in institu- 
tions especially adapted to their needs. 
When thus properly aided and cared 
for, many of those who are now li- 
abilities can be made into happy and 
acceptable members of society. 


(*Mental Deficiency Due to Birth Injuries— 
Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research, The Train- 
ing School at Vineland, 


New Jersey.) 


These are all excellent as remedial 
measures but the communities should 
not rest there. The trend of modern 
welfare is toward prevention rather 
than care or cure afterwards and this 
should be doubly emphasized in the 
field of mental deficiency. Several 
states already have laws, though few 
are active, that will help to prevent the 
increase of such mental handicaps. 

The surest means, however, of pre- 
venting recurrences of these mental 
defects is through research into their 
causes. We can neither fight nor 
change that which we do not know 
and the answers to such questions as, 
“Why are these children different?”’— 
“How can others of like kind be pre- 
vented from coming into the world?’”’— 
can only be learned through long and 
costly studies into the lives, the back- 
grounds and the histories of those al- 
ready here. In only too few places is 
such work being done, and only too few 
people realize the necessity of financial 
assistance. 

Dr. Goddard once declared, after 
years of experience with feeble-minded 
children, that to understand, and pre- 
vent feeble-mindedness will be worth 
any amount of treasure it may cost. 


A Lesson in Humanity 


(From page 206) 


September 16, 1925. In January, 1935, 
Kiwanis unveiled a boundary tablet of 
bronze on the Ambassador Bridge at 
Detroit between Ontario and Michigan, 
and since that memorable day, sixteen 
other Kiwanis tablets have been erected 
and dedicated on our boundary. These 
tablets proclaim to all who travel, the 
century-old friendship between our 
countries, a lesson of peace and good 
will to all nations. There can be no 
fear that the people of either nation 
will abandon the blessings of this 
peaceful attitude of each toward the 
other. 

More than one hundred thousand 
men from the provinces and states, 
united in objectives of service, supply 
our nations with ample evidence that 
the citizens of Canada and the United 
States desire only that we be per- 
mitted to work together, play together, 
and rejoice together. 

In the year 1940, as we observe our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary, unusual at- 
tention should be directed toward 
United States-Canada Good Will Week, 
April 28-May 4. There should be an 
exchange of speakers wherever pos- 
sible. It is to be hoped that clubs all 
over the United States and Canada, no 
matter how far removed from the in- 
ternational border, fittingly celebrate 
our one hundred and _ twenty-three 
years of peaceful living, and that Ki- 
wanians everywhere reflect upon what 
a lovely, priceless possession is this 
thing called international friendship. 

May not the example of Canada and 
the United States some day teach all 
society to become human! 
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Klondike Stampede 
(From page 209) 


the law for years, was killed not so 
long ago in a miner’s fight in Peru. 
Another man who also gave a girl her 
weight in gold to marry him is a rail- 
road section hand today, his loyal wife 
still with him. 

Some who never really panned gold 
did best. Rex Beach made a fortune 
with “The Spoilers” and other novels. 
Robert W. Service lives in California, 
prosperous from his verses. Jack Lon- 
don had to work his way back to San 
Francisco, suffering from scurvy, but 
he brought back a priceless “poke” full 
of literary material. 

The Klondike gold rush had perma- 
nent effects. It gave decisive impetus 


to Vancouver, Portland and Seattle. 
It led to the opening of Alaska. Many 
defeated prospectors, caught by the 


spell of the north, stayed on to fish, 
trap, trade. ‘“‘Seward’s Folly’’ began to 
pay rich dividends in other things than 
gold. 

The great stampede was more than 
greed and folly; it was a great ad- 
venture of the human spirit. 


Winnipeg's Deaf 
(From page 226) 


ice until all fifteen clubs in the district 
have had the use of it. 

In the course of our Hard of Hearing 
work the club became interested in an- 
other group of people, namely, the deaf 
and the mute. A survey on the city 
showed nearly two hundred mutes in 
Winnipeg with 70 per cent of the men 
and boys out of work. 

Our government educates the boys 
and girls at a beautiful school in the 
outskirts of the city. Whilst at the 
school, where everything is provided, 
the students are well taken care of, but 
as soon as they reach the age of eight- 
een, out they go. Neither the govern- 
ment nor any organization had any fol- 
low-up interest in these boys and girls. 
They were left to wander around the 
city in little groups, looking for work, 
or visiting pool-rooms, and sometimes 
getting into trouble. 

We found that there were four groups 
of these people who were working inde- 
pendently and holding their meetings 
in each other’s homes. What they 
lacked was a small hall or recreation 
center of their own. It took Kiwanis 
over two years to break down the walls 
separating the different groups, but 
moulded together as one body and prop- 
erly constituted, they function well. 
Various sums of money bequeathed at 
different times to aid the deaf were dis- 
covered and aggregated sufficient to 
warrant the purchase of a _ suitable 
building. This building remodelled and 
repaired is used as a place of worship 
on Sundays and as a recreation, reading 
and writing room on weekdays. 
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There is Hope in Prison Work 


the causes of the economic problems of 
our community in a more realistic light 
upon release. 

RECREATIONALLY: To develop a 
health and recreational program which 
will take care of the physicial require- 
ments of the inmate body and at the 
same time stimulate interest in a similar 
program upon release. 

The first step in our educational pro- 
gram is the interview which the inmate 
has with the Educational Director. 
This interview forms the basis of our 
educational program. The inmate has 
received a circular which we prepare 
stating the various educational activi- 
ties in which he may partake. It is sug- 
gested to him that he develop those 
educational and vocational skills which 
he lacks and that he use his “free time” 
to his cultural advantage. Our acade- 
mic program now includes a Day School, 
an Evening School, correspondence 
(cell-study) courses, self-study courses, 
the publication of our inmate publication 
(Rikers Review) and a_ vocational 
trainee program. 

The Day School has an attendance of 
100 inmates limited by the size of our 
inadequate physical facilities. We teach 
all of the common school subjects, as 
well as commercial subjects such as 
typewriting and stenography to a lim- 
ited number. Instruction is given from 
the adult point of view and is based on 
what a man should know to prepare 
himself to “live” after release, rather 
than to attempt to teach him rules of 
grammar, geographical boundaries, or 
historical dates. The commercial sub- 
jects class has provided our institution 
with intelligent and able clerks who 
have contributed much to the progress 
made in other institutional departments. 

When an inmate reaches the school 
for the first time he is placed in our 
Orientation Class. He is given a series 
of psychometric tests to determine the 
extent of his disabilities and is advised 
as to what we expect of him and of the 
rules and regulations of the Day School. 

Every three months a form of Stan- 
ford Achievement Test is given to all of 
the inmates at the school who are able 
to read and write. Upon the basis of 
this test and following a conference 
with the individual teachers involved in 
a particular inmate’s program, the head 
teacher will assign the inmate to his 
new classes. Promotion is made by sub- 
ject, rather than grade. 

Small classes permit close supervision 
and as the selection of inmate students 
depends upon certain positive factors, 
we find it not too difficult to teach suf- 
ficiently well so that the inmate makes 
adequate progress. Certain of our stu- 
dents present emotional or personality 
problems and require sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding. 

Each year several hundred inmates 
overcome their inability to speak, read 
or write English. Definite proof of this 


(From page 210) 


is had when the completely illiterate in- 
mate is subsequently able to make a 
satisfactory grade on the Stanford 
Achievement Test which requires the 
ability to understand the printed Eng- 
lish and to answer the questions in writ- 
ten English. Middle-aged men commu- 
nicate by correspondence for the first 
time with their American born children. 
The ability to understand the language 
of the land in which he resides tends to 
overcome one of the disabilities which 
may bring about future conflict with the 
law. 

The curriculum at the Day School 
comprises all of the subjects taught in 
the public schools in the City of New 
York. Our social studies class teaches 
geography, history and civics as a sin- 
gle subject by taking a specific period 
in American history and teaching its 
counterpart in civics and geography. 

Weekly assemblies are held at the 
school under the direction of an inmate 
committee. Debates on all subjects, as 
well as an entertainment program, as- 
sist in making this weekly assembly a 
socializing influence. 

We have more than 950 men of the 
inmate population enrolled in one or 
more correspondence courses given for 
cell-block study. These courses are 
similar to those given on the outside by 
such institutions as the International 
Correspondence School. Lesson units in 
each course are developed by the insti- 
tutional school staff. Courses are given 
in Arithmetic, Better English, Business 
English, General Science, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Journalism, Civics, Algebra, 
Spelling, American History and Practi- 
cal and Applied Arithmetic. The inmate 
receives the lessons on mimeographed 
sheets, which are delivered to him in the 
cell-block. He studies his lesson, an- 
swers his assignment in writing and 
returns the same to the educational 
authorities. A teacher grades his paper, 
making all necessary corrections and 
suggestions when required. The cor- 
rected paper is returned to the inmate 
with the following lesson. If it appears 
that he is unable to understand this les- 
son, a teacher interviews him in the 
cell-block and a detailed explanation is 
given. 

We have other inmates who are in- 
terested in certain subjects which are 
beyond the present scope of our pro- 
gram. We assist these men by having 
the institutional librarian give them the 
necessary textbook and by assigning 
an individual teacher to follow up the 
inmate in the particular subject. He 
is thus instructed in the subject he has 
selected and makes as much progress 
as his personal interest permits. 

Fourteen months ago the Institutional 
Evening School was opened to our in- 
mate body. Sessions are held every 
evening of the week except Saturday 
and Sunday, and the sessions are ap- 
proximately one hour and a quarter in 


length. The teaching staff consists of 
inmates of unusual qualifications and 
education, who to date have made an 
excellent impression on the students 
they are teaching. We have courses in 
the fundamentals of English, that is, 
reading, writing, grammar, etc., as well 
as courses in Arithmetic, Spanish, Eco- 
nomics, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Public 
Speaking, Advanced Radio Mechanics, 
General Laundry Practice and Plumb- 
ing. The men who attend the Evening 
School do so despite the fact that each 
one is giving’ up his “evening recreation 
period” to do so. The inmates are sin- 
cere in their desire to improve them- 
selves educationally. The attention 
shown in the classes and the respect 
accorded by the students to inmate 
teachers is an indication of the spirit in 
which these classes are conducted. At 
the present time we have an enrollment 
of 150 students, who are taught by a 
staff of 15 inmate instructors. 

It is inspiring to one in this field to 
see the interest and sincerity of those 
attending Evening School. The illiter- 
ate group in particular merits the re- 
spect of those who believe in the future 
of these men. The more advanced classes 
go into detail in their respective subject- 
matter, listening respectfully to the 
teachings of the inmate teacher. There 
are many, many classrooms in the City 
of New York which compare unfavor- 
ably with the work done in our classes. 

There is now in process of develop- 
ment a vocational trainee system in 
which selected inmates receive an op- 
portunity for trade training. These 
men are selected on a basis of mechani- 
cal aptitude, intelligence and the further 
requisite that the particular skill taught 
will be used as a means of livelihood 
upon release. Inmates are assigned to 
the Institutional Bake Shop, Laundry, 
Garage, Bed Shop and other industrial 
units and placed under the supervision 
of the foreman or industrial instructor 
in charge of the particular activity. 
Commensurate with the inmate’s ability 
and his desire to develop himself voca- 
tionally, individual progress is assured 
because of the quality of teaching and 
the personal interest manifested by 
those in charge. Wherever possible, 
correlated academic subjects are sug- 
gested to the inmates, numbers of whom 
attend the Evening School or are en- 
rolled in our Correspondence Courses. 
Monthly reports are obtained as to 
progress made. The weakness in this 
sustem lies in the fact that we have no 
facilities with which to place an inmate 
in a job upon release. 

The Rikers Review is the name of the 
inmate publication, which appears 
monthly and is distributed throughout 
the institution, as well as mailed to edu- 
cational and penal leaders of thought 
throughout the country. Exchanges are 
had with the outstanding penal publica- 
tions of the country. Material is ob- 
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tained by the inmate editors who are in 
charge of the publication. The paper is 
published at the Institutional School and 
mimeographed for circulation. Editor- 
ials, stories, poems, sports articles, in- 
stitutional gossip, etc., fill the 40-page 
publication. An artist of merit is at- 
tached to the staff and forms an impor- 
tant part of this paper. We seek to 
develop free expression of opinion and 
the only censorship is exercised on arti- 
cles which are salacious in content or 
which may be detrimental to institu- 
tional discipline. Outstanding person- 
alities such as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Sanford Bates, Sam A. Lewisohn, Nor- 
man Thomas and others are our monthly 
“guest editorial writers.” 

In the foregoing article I have at- 
tempted to sketch briefly the highlights 
of our educational program. We seek 
within our limitations to offer to our 
inmate body educational opportunities 
which prepare the man for the life he 
can lead upon release. Yet, outstand- 
ing in this work, is the effort made to 
change “values,” not by preaching good 
against bad, but by creating within the 
individual a desire for a fuller life, 
based upon ethical concepts of living 
and of social intercourse. 

The prison has not been built as yet 
which is wholly conducive to that 
greatly abused term “rehabilitation.” 
There are certain concrete efforts which 
we can make towards adjusting the in- 
dividual inmate to the problems he will 
meet on release and to the environmen- 
tal life of which he becomes a part at 
the expiration of his parole. You can- 
not cure tuberculosis by returning the 
patient to a slum area in a fire-trap 
tenement house. You cannot cure delin- 
quency by returning a man or woman to 
an environment in which every basic 
cry is towards action which calls for an 
infraction of our legal and moral codes. 
Educate the inmate; teach him a com- 
mercial or vocational skill; build him up 
physically; develop within him desirable 
social concepts and attitudes. This is 
all being done. But until the commu- 
nity at large is ready to meet this in- 
mate with a program of good will and 
not resentment, with an attitude of fair 
play and not useless sympathy or 
malevolent cynicism, everything we do 
within the four walls of our prison 
environment is an idle gesture and 
something for which the public, you and 
every one else, is paying needlessly and 
without adequate return. 

I believe in the work I am doing. To 
me it means much more than useless 
statistical figures as to the members en- 
rolled in a particular course and as to 
the size of our inmate monthly publica- 
tion. It means that we must give the 
spirit of our better selves to these men 
who are placed in our charge so that 
their better selves may rise above the 
unfortunate environment in which they 
find themselves temporarily. There is 
hope in prison work. But that hope can 
only be made something more concrete 
than an idle gesture if we seek to edu- 
cate the community at large that “Let 
him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.” 
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Casper Guides Its Youth 


(From page 227) 


been taken to inspect the joiners, turn- 
ers, bricklayers and other craftsmen 
at their work. 

If Josiah and Benjamin were living 
today, their job of selecting a vocation 
would be more complex. Instead of an 
afternoon’s stroll, hundreds of miles 
of travel would be necessary, and the 
fact that there are now more than 
twenty-five thousand ways of making 
a living would confront the puzzled 
father and his eager son. Many of the 
places the two visited in the eighteenth 
century would now be posted with 
“Keep Out” signs, “Visitors Apply at 
Office,” etc. If fortunate enough to be 
admitted to the factories or plants 
they wanted to visit, the guests would 
be escorted by a paid guard who would 
show them only what the management 
deemed advisable. 

There is no tendency, at the present 
time, to go back to the simple ways of 
production. The large number of in- 
ventions each year shows no sign of 
decreasing. In fact, the trend is to 
further increases, especially in agri- 
culture, transportation, communica- 
tion, aviation, metallurgy, chemistry, 
and electrical tools and appliances. 

Aware of this modern trend, Kiwan- 
ians have been among the pioneers in 
urging a serious consideration of the 
vocational guidance problem. The 
guidance program of former days, 
however, was comparable to the rain: 
it fell on the just and the unjust alike. 
Consider the waste of time and effort, 
for instance, in an attorney’s address- 
ing a student body of 1500 on the sub- 
ject of Law as a Vocation, when only 
ten or fifteen members of his audience 
are seriously interested. Furthermore, 
the general speech method tends to 
exclude the crafts. It is easy enough to 
secure a professional man to address 
an audience of young people, but next 
to impossible to locate a plumber, a 
carpenter, or any other craftsman 
equipped to carry out the same assign- 
ment. On the other hand, a person 
from the last named group is often 
able to conduct an informal meeting 
for a small number, in which it is pos- 
sible for him to answer questions and 
present his information in conversa- 
tional manner. 

The general speaker, however, is to 
be recommended in lieu of no program 
at all, and we have not wholly dis- 
carded him. Our program is inaugu- 
rated each fall with a talk to the entire 
student body by an outstanding speak- 
er, usually “imported” for the purpose. 
His theme concerns the importance of 
selecting a vocation into which the stu- 
dent is capable of entering and in 
which he has a reasonable chance of 
succeeding. The Kiwanis club is solely 
responsible for this introductory phase, 
and has been able to secure well qual- 
ified speakers. 


Our next step is the distribution of 
“What Shall I Be?” questionnaires. 
These papers, which are designed to 
stimulate and record the interest of 
the students in the selection of voca- 
tions, not only serve as an aid to the 
teachers in their guidance work, and 
furnish information to be examined by 
the lay counselors as part of their prep- 
aration for counseling, but they also 
aid the school guidance department in 
selecting students to fill part time co- 
operative positions. 

In order to facilitate an effective 
guidance program home room teachers 
retain the same students through their 
four years of high school. As the home 
room teachers of the freshman and 
sophomore groups retain the question- 
naires, it is possible for them to build 
up a cumulative file on their students’ 
vocational interests. Home room teach- 
ers of the junior and senior groups 
glean what information they wish from 
the questionnaires and then turn them 
over to the vocational guidance depart- 
ment where they are filed according to 
vocational choices. Lists recording sec- 
ond and third choices are also made 
so that when an appointment is made 
with a counselor all students that have 
listed this particular occupation as one 
of their possible selections have an 
opportunity to meet with the coun- 
selor. 

The selection of the lay counselors, 
a service performed in its entirety by 
the Kiwanis club, is of extreme im- 
portance. It has been our experience 
that the average layman, influenced by 
his individual experiences, is inclined 
to present a distorted picture of his 
profession or trade, in that he is either 
too optimistic or too pessimistic con- 
cerning the means he has selected of 
making his living. Very often, there- 
fore, he does not benefit the student, 
who should be guided by an impersonal 
account of the vocation in which he 
is interested. 

For the purpose both of counteract- 
ing this personal element and of giv- 
ing the counselor a better understand- 
ing of his functions as a counselor, we 
have instituted a school for counse- 
lors. Made possible by the codperation 
of the University of Wyoming, this 
school is conducted by Dr. J. R. Mac- 
Neel of the university staff, a recog- 
nized leader in the field of guidance. 
The first session consists of a formal 
lecture on counseling techniques, with 
the second devoted to a round table 
discussion. This feature, which we con- 
sider outstanding in our program, is 
looked upon with much favor by the 
counselors, and is found to be produc- 
tive of more intelligent guiding. 

As the basis of our vocational con- 
tact with the student, we have insti- 
tuted a series of Career Nights which 
are held at regular intervals. After 
selecting the vocations in which the 
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students have indicated the greatest 
interest, we arrange with the counse- 
lors to treat four of these each evening, 
taking care that the four vocations 
or professions under discussion at the 
same time are as unrelated as possible. 
Individual conferences are then ar- 
ranged for students desiring further 
information. This method encourages 
long range planning on the part of the 
boy or girl, and keeps the guidance pro- 
gram alive and constantly before the 
public. 

Recognizing the important part par- 
ents should play in the guidance of 
their children, we invite their partici- 
pation. Preceding our first Career 
Night, letters are written to parents of 
junior and senior high school students, 
informing them of our efforts at guid- 
ance and extending to them an invita- 
tion to accompany their children to 
our meetings. We invite parents to at- 
tend, also, the school for counselors. 

Vocations not treated on regular 
Career Nights are handled through in- 
dividual conferences in the shop, office, 
or home of the counselor. All coun- 
seling is conducted outside of school 
hours. Consequently, each individual 
appearing for guidance is interested 
enough in his problem to devote his 
own time to the solution. 

In addition to the counseling pro- 
gram described, we have adopted an- 
other form of guidance which, although 
of an entirely different nature, is ef- 
fective in reaching students who for 
financial or other reasons desire to 
start their vocational apprenticeship 
before completing high school. This 
second unit is conducted on a commu- 
nity codperative basis, with the mer- 
chants and other business men of the 
city admitting high school students into 
their respective establishments and 
training them to continue in the busi- 
ness. Students, carefully selected to 
fill these positions as they become open, 
are chosen on a merit basis. Under this 
plan the student attends school half of 
each day and works as vocational ap- 
prentice the other half. For his work 
in a business establishment he receives 
not only the regular minimum pay of 
any beginner, but also a designated 
amount of regular high school credit. 
Thus, while partially supporting him- 
self financially, he is also gaining ex- 
perience in a vocation and at the same 
time enabling himself to graduate with 
his class in high school. 

Supplementing our guidance pro- 
grams are high school vocational clubs, 
moving pictures, and academic courses 
in occupations. We have recently add- 
ed to our vocational curricula, for in- 
stance, a course in photography, while 
one of our most active extra-curricula 
organizations is a radio club whose 
members give regular programs over 
the local radio station and take charge 
of high school announcements and ad- 
vertising skits over the loud speaking 
system of the school. 

We have also taken advantage of 
other opportunities for outside appli- 
cation of school work. Last year our 


salesmanship class “took over” the op- 
eration of J. C. Penney & Company’s 
Casper department store for an entire 
day. Similarly, our journalism class 
published one day’s issue of the Casper 
Tribune-Herald. The experience gained 
in one day of such activity is, we be- 
lieve, of a value equal to that of a 
much longer time spent in the class 
room. We do not minimize the value 
of the class, however, and one phase 
of activity naturally supplements the 
other. 

While it is still the principal duty 
of the school to create a desire for 
knowledge and truth, it is a well known 
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fact that there has also been a shift in 
the educational point of view. Al- 
though old objectives of an intellectual 
nature are not to be discarded, objec- 
tives of another kind are now consid- 
ered of equal importance. In modern 
education, a guidance program is a 
necessity. Not narrow in scope, it 
should include all of the agencies and 
facilities of a community. The ques- 
tion of vocational guidance cannot be 
entirely answered; nevertheless, fol- 
low-up statistics show that a diversified 
and carefully-planned guidance pro- 
gram does help students find solutions 
to their vocational problems. 


eee 
Bluegrass Horse Show 


(From page 222. 


make a huge success of a horse show 
if any community could! 

And so, the idea of a horse show by 
Winchester’s leading civic group was 
born, an idea that later was to develop 
into one of the most successful events 
of its kind ever held in Winchester. 

The 300 spectators who paid 25 cents 
each as admission to the first show in 
1938, gave Kiwanians some hope that 
the show could be developed, if it were 
planned for properly. 

For the 1939 show the committee 
planned far enough ahead to give every 
horse owner in Clark County ample 
time to groom and prepare his horse 
for the show. Through the local press 
and by word of mouth the news spread 
that the next show was going to be a 
“humdinger.” Regularly, through the 
winter, spring and summer, the ap- 
proaching show was kept before the 
public and, as the date of the show 
approached, interest rose to near fever 
pitch. 

On almost every country by-path and 
in the majority of available vacant pas- 
tures, riders could be seen putting their 
mounts through their paces and the 
reply to the question, ““Whatch doin’ ?” 
invariably was the same: “I’m getting 
ready for the Kiwanis horse show, of 
course!” 

For the 1939 show, the arrangements 
committee, under the direction of Wil- 
liam §S. Avelar, club vice president and 
now president, appointed Mrs. Hubbard 
Spencer, a capable horsewoman and 
owner of a stable of riding horses, as 
head of the group to arrange classes for 
the coming affair. Public meetings were 
held to determine just which classes 
were in the greatest demand and the 
program was laid out accordingly—a 
program that included a ring for almost 
every type animal in Clark County. 
Entries began pouring in to the entries 
committee and, days before the show, 
it was evident that the event was going 
to succeed far beyond all expectations. 

Feature event of the night was to be 
a sweepstakes walking horse class in 
which $35 in cash prizes were to be do- 
nated. Prizes in the other classes, 18 in 
all, were donated by enthusiastic Win- 
chester and Clark County merchants. 
The prospect of winning cups and mer- 
chandise awards, other than the cus- 


tomary blue, red and yellow ribbons, 
was invaluable in drawing additional 
entries for the show. 

When the big night finally arrived, 
the Winchester high school athletic 
field, where the show was held under 
floodlights, was a mass of grooms, rid- 
ers, spectators and prancing, snorting 
show horses. And the bleachers on 
either side of the field were jam-packed 
by a crowd that overflowed onto the 
field and into almost ever possible point 
of vantage. 

The show went off flawlessly. Three 
prominent horsemen from Central Ken- 
tucky judged the rings, and one division 
followed another in clock-like precision. 
Just as soon as one class had been 
judged, another group of mounts was 
parading before the spectators, with 
never a dull moment. Adding greatly 
to the festive mood of the evening were 
several brief concerts by the Winches- 
ter High School Band, under the cap- 
able direction of Louis Friedman. The 
featured event, the sweepstakes walk- 
ing horse class, was captured by My 
Gay Jane, owned by Letton Vimont, of 
Millersburg, Kentucky, and ridden by 
Kiwanian Bud Hamilton of Winchester. 
The net profit shewn by the second 
show, in striking contrast with the $50 
of 1938, was more than $250 and an es- 
timated crowd of 2,500 spectators was 
on hand, also in striking contrast with 
the 300 fans of 1938. 

With the realization that the show 
can be made even more successful with 
additional planning, the dark future of 
under-privileged children has begun to 
take on a not-quite-so-dark appearance. 

President Avelar has announced that 
a concerted effort will be made to make 
the 1940 show five times more success- 
ful than the 1939 show, which, in turn, 
was approximately five times more suc- 
cessful than the 1938 affair. 

So, in a period of less than two years, 
the Winchester Kiwanis club has taken 
the germ of an idea and cultured it un- 
til now the Kiwanis horse show stands 
second in Central Kentucky only to 
Lexington Iroquois Hunt Club’s famous 
exhibition. “We Build” has taken on a 
new meaning where Winchester Ki- 
wanians are concerned for truly we 
have built and we will continue to build 
for the under-privileged child! 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfie, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 


The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








HOTEL Kiwanis 


SHERMAN 


v.00 CHICAGO 


Headquarters 








Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
PRESIDENT BOSTON KIWANIS 





CLUB. 














THE HOTEL TAFT 


"“Kiwanis-Home" New Haven, Connecticut 
J. O. Voit Manaacement 
Gateway to New England 
Daily rates with bath from $3 
Three Restaurants 










“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
IN SANANTONIO 

300 OF THE Caan 
550 ROOMS Largo 
AIR-CONDITIONED Migle) Orgs 





ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 














Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Montreal 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














ein AKRON it's 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 


hotels with friendlier service. 




















New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
















Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 





HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
oon 
Perfeetly appointed modern hotel 
anew and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peveriey, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 














FLORIDA'S 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH HOTEL 


On the Ocean—Hollywood, Florida 
The South’s largest and finest ocean- 
front resort hotel—host every Mon- 
day to Hollywood Kiwanis Club and 
visiting Kiwanians. 


Oscar T. Johnson, General Manager 








HOTEL CALIFORNIAN 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


& Leading hotel on State High- 
way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 


100% Air Conditioned 
Kiwanis Headquarters 








KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 
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HOTEL DUPONT NNuzces POTEL 
W!LMINGTON, DELAWARE oe 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 


"Home of Kiwanis” 





































r - ae 
iH 
Hotel ae | HOTEL 
: BiLTmOo NICOLLET 
‘ i OKLAHOMA CITY , 
h A sufficient number of rooms are | Minneapolis 
4 available at this rate to supply the 
HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
e 


*.e e © ¢@ 


HOME OF KIWAN/IS— a Nob Hill, San Francisco's most eaisaiiials 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 


and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 


IN OMA HA from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 


HOTEL FONTENELLE | +BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 




















em HOTEL 
at M PEABODY 


‘South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


phis "* Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 























Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 5300 Block 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
uilding Lake Michigan 
THE CHOICE | g KIWANIS! Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 





CANADAS SQ) HOTELS OF Distt “clon 


Be With 


KIWANIS lenada 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 
—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec—Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau—modern in 
equipment and service. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.—Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 


HOTEL hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 


boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 


Hotel Palliser, Calgary—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 


spot in Canada’s evergreen play ground with year- 


Casper, Wyoming ’round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


COFFEE SHOP, BAR AND BANQUET ROOMS 
Canadian Pacific Hotel, 








Where the Kiwanis Club Meets 
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BUSY MEN 


WHAT you want 











THE PERFECT WORK ORGANIZER 


sadeddbdlipientinnae 

Desk High 

Equipped with Lock 

Expansion and Compression 

Easy Operation 

Rubber Tired Casters 

Top Lifts and Falls Away 

Choice of Four Finishes 

Low Priced—Highest Quality 
—W rite for Circular— 


AUTOMATIC FILE and INDEX CO. 


629 W. Washington Blivd., 
Dept. A-17, Chicago, 


Illinois 








~~. SPEAKER'S DESK 


an ~ For use on banquet 

: = tables, e t c. 19” 
front, 18” high, 
18” deep. 

A piece of furniture 
that most every clul 
needs for the conven- 
jence of speakers 





These desks are made only as ordered — plain 
finish — and require 2 to 4 days for delivery. 
EACH, $4.50 
Secretary's Catalog now Ready. 
“OLO GLORY” MFG. CO. 
505 S$. Welle St. Chicago 











Your President has given 
you his time for the past 
year and would value a 
memento such as_ the 
watch charm or ring illus- 
trated. Recipient’s name and Club 
name appear on reverse side of charm. 
Ring has title, time of service, Club 
mame and recipient’s initial carved 
into the stone. 10K gold charm $7.50, 
oe filled charm $4.50, 10K ring 
1.00. 


Place order through Kiwants 
International or direct from 





Cc. K. Grouse Company, 
Bruce Avenue, 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 




















Conducted by GEORGE W. KIMBALL 
Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions ore asked of International Headquarters. 
Some of these questions, of interest to all Kiwanians, with 
their answers will be published under this heading. 
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do the Vice 


with 
Rresident? Club President. 


Q. What can you 


A. Many presidents delegate to the 
Vice President the responsibility for the 
functioning of the club’s committees. 
Under this plan some clubs hold meet- 
ings of the committee chairmen at least 
quarterly and the Vice President pre- 
sides and directs the discussion for the 
correlation of committee activities as 
well as the programs proposed or under 
way. 


Q. What is the status of an honorary 
member? Does he pay International 
and District dues? Club Secretary. 


A. An honorary member pays no 
dues to his club and has no voting and 
office rights in it. The club is not re- 
sponsible to Kiwanis International nor 
to the district for honorary members 
except when it desires that the individ- 
ual shall receive The Kiwanis Magazine 
or the district bulletin. In this case the 
club is responsible for the subscription 
price of the periodicals. 





Q. We have a request for perpetual 
membership. Our member desires to 
have arrangement made whereby his 
name shall be carried on our rolls as 
long as our club exists. Is this possible? 
Club Secretary. 


A. There is no provision for perpet- 


ual membership in Kiwanis. We do, 
however, write their virtues on the 
tablets of love and memory in our 


hearts. These memories will last 


long as your club exists. 


as 


Q. Our meetings are held on Tuesday 
evening. During what period before 
and after can attendance credit be 
cepted? I attended our own meeting on 
Tuesday evening this week and 
Wednesday I attended a meeting of a 
neighboring club. Can my credit for the 
Wednesday meeting be 
apply on next week’s meeting in my own 


ac- 


on 


permitted to 


club if necessary? Lieutenant Governor. 


A. The attendance rules state that 
make-up credit will be given on the 
basis of six days before or six days 
after the regular meeting of the club. 
You could use the attendance of the 
Wednesday meeting for attendance 
credit on the following week’s meeting. 





Q. What 
an individual 
credit? 


meeting 


percentage of a 
attend to 
Club Secretary. 


must receive 


attendance 


A. The rules state sixty per cent. 


Q. If Kiwanis Clubs hold real estate 
do they hold title in their own name? 
If so has Kiwanis International any lien 
on that property, especially in the case 
of the dissolution of our own club? Sec- 


Ve tary. 


A. The legal decision has been that 
an incorporated Kiwanis club can hold 
title and if the local club should disband 
the following would be the situation: 


(a) In the event of a corporate dis- 
solution, the property would be sold and 
the proceeds divided among the mem- 
bers pro rata. 


(b) In the case of a trust, the trus- 
tee would sell and a similar distribution 
would follow. 


(c) In no event would Kiwanis Inter- 
national have any right to participate 
in the distribution. Kiwanis Interna- 
tional might, if it deemed it advisable, 
require that in such an event an option 
be given to it to purchase the property. 
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20 Years Work with 
Blind 


(From page 


29 


223) 


the fact that blind products are better 
and that they can do their community 
a great service by using them when- 
ever possible. 

Today the old “broom shop” has be- 
come big business, producing thou- 
sands of dozens of brooms, mops and 
brushes annually and disposing of them 
in such a manner as to make the Victor 
Broom Company, as the broom shop is 
known, a self-supporting and profitable 
operation with a living for more than 
sixty-five blind persons as well as par- 
tial support for many more blind per- 


sons whose handiwork at home pro- 
duces door mats, rugs, bath mats, 


towels, dish cloths, knit goods, leather 
goods, wood work, wrought iron goods 
and chair recaning, all of which are sold 
through the Victor Broom Company. 

From the above it might be felt that 
Kiwanis lost all sight of the need for 
social service in connection with their 
blind friends, but such has not been the 
case. Many more in Minneapolis Ki- 
wanis than could be used in the direc- 
tion of “the broom shop” have caught 
the spirit and have thrown their en- 
ergies into meeting the problem of as- 
sisting the 440 blind persons in our com- 
munity to enjoy a fuller life; codper- 
ating wherever possible with the Minne- 
apolis Society for the Blind as well as 
with the state and county departments. 
This activity has reflected itself in 
Braille instruction, rehabilitation of 
blind persons through instructions that 
have led to gainful employment as well 
as the assistance in purely family prob- 
lems. 

Kiwanis has annually provided the 
Minneapolis blind with a rousing Christ- 
mas party for the whole family. This 
year’s party was attended by more than 
300 blind. Splendid programs have al- 
ways been arranged and Santa Claus 
does his usual good job of gift distri- 
bution to young and old alike. At the 
same time baskets of food are dis- 
tributed to the more needy of the blind 


families. Our good Kiwanian Louis 
Hansen always sees to it that the 
baskets are crammed full of canned 


goods, packaged groceries, butter and 
meats in sufficient quantities to make 
the Christmas baskets last well into the 
new year. It would do your heart good 
to see how wholeheartedly Kiwanis 
members throw themselves into these 
Christmas activities. The Blind Com- 
mittee doesn’t have to cry for help— 
they usually have to make some one 
feel slighted by not being able to use 
their offers of assistance. 

A blind program in Kiwanis puts a 
challenge before any club for a real 
community service. It is one of those 


permeate a club and produce a result 
that can be measured. Among the blind 
you will find, as has Minneapolis Ki- 
wanis, a pleasant, responsive and en- 
during activity. 


Do You Know Someone 


| 2008615 


programs that really tests our motto | 
“We Build.” It is work that will quickly | Pat 


e 
——— 
anagement 
(From page 215) 

The research man has a formula 
which guides him in his approach to a 
particular problem. The mechanic has 
a plan by which he inspects his ma- 
chines. The doctor follows a certain 
routine in diagnosing an illness. A 
manager should have some kind of a 
simple formula which he can follow in 
approaching his job of administration. 

An executive group was recently dis- | 
cussing a situation which all agreed was 
true; and that is that if someone is sent 
out to investigate certain technical pro- 
cedures and practices, he comes back 
with a comprehensive report, very 
clearly defining what he has found to 
be true. On the other hand, if someone 
is delegated the responsibility of study- 
ing current administrative practices, 
the report he renders is not very com- 
prehensive or clear-cut as to just what 
he discovered. The conclusion of the 
group seemed to be that the reason for 
this is that in connection with definite 





technical activities there are estab- 
lished, commonly understood terms. 


There are principles which establish 
mutual understanding. There is a par- 
ticular vocabulary which can be inter- 
preted by all who are engaged in that 





activity. On the other hand, this is not 
true of management. Terminologies 
vary. There is great differentiation in 


practices. There is not even agreement 
on basic principles, and yet, manage- 
ment is probably one of the oldest of 
professions. 

In an attempt to establish a common 
ground of understanding to get at a 
basis for mutual discussions, several 
organizations have developed a simple 
formula of management. There is a 
procedure which, if followed, step by 
step, means successful administration. 

The formula itself has remained the 
same for many years. 
which it is applied differ considerably. 
However, the formula has_ brought 
about a common vocabulary of terms of 
management and has established a basis 


upon which methods and techniques 
might be discussed. The formula is as 
follows: 


1. Organization Clarification. The ac- 
tivities that must be performed should 
be carefully and clearly determined. | 
These activities should be divided into | 

(Turn to page 262) 








The methods by | § 
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Smoke Me FREE 


If you don’t say I’m the 


SWEETEST, COOLEST, 
Greatest PIPE ever made! 


DURALUMIN RADIATOR 
Cools Smoke 30 Degrees 
5 below mouth tem- 













Tee GIT SPECIALLY 
SMAPEO FOR 


REINFORCED eet | 
€ 
PERFECT COMFORT 


(unbreckobie) 
FINEST QUALITY 
MOUTHPIECE 
(HAND MAOE) 












THE BROKEN CONDUIT 
SAVES TOBACCO-FOR ALL OUTLET FOR SMORE 


wttow 
SMOKED TO A WHiTe rin: GRAIN 
No other pipe like this! Made of 
genuine imported bruyere root with 
scientific duralumin cooling-cham- 
ber and clog-proof, juice-repellant 





69 intake tube. Gives you cool, dry 
a smoke—sweet as honey. Over 
=> 45 250,000 sold. Made to sell for 
Cee $5.00—costs you only a dollar bill 

when ordered direct from us. Every 

one perfect, no seconds. *10 DAY 
| TRIAL WITH RETURN PRIVILEGE FOR 
FULL MONEY REFUND. Our famous pipe- 
caker included as gift; breaks in pipe with 
first smoke. Check shape, send $1.00 (C.O.D. 
10¢ce addtl.) to 


SACHS PIPES 
5435 Myrtle Avenue, Ridgewood, N.Y. 
Pipe Makers Since 1887 


arian 
SAVES YOU %2 50% 


PUT THIS NEW 


qTUBE 


CHASSIS IN 
YOUR PRESENT 
CABINET 


19% 


COMPLETE 
















Other models from 5 to17 Tubes, 
{ and up to 5 Wave Bands. 
@ Write for FREE 1940 catalog, 
showing complete line. (User-agents 
make extra money!) See MIDWEST’S Answer to TRADE-INS! 





Ohio 


Cincinnati, 





Mention The Kiwanis Magazine 
when answering ads 
















WHO NEEDS A 


Help them get a start as 





success. 
Pat. Nos. 3 matically. 
2108727 
Other 

Pats. 

Applied 
for 


Here is an ideal way to aid worthy, ambitious men and women. 


them build financial independence for themselves. Opportunity is 
now open for more than 900 persons. New Art Cleaner is a proved 
Easy to demonstrate. 
Hands 
Scrubs, sweeps, dusts, cleans walls. 
any person with average industry and intelligence 
can earn a good living with the New Art Cleaner— 
some have made as high as $60 a week. Let us send 
complete facts. You will see that here is the kind of 
assistance that builds real independence. 


Artmoore Co., Dept. K-40, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REAL OPPORTUNITY? 


New Art Cleaner representatives. Help 


Sponge rubber mop wrings auto- 
never touch dirty scrub water. 
We believe that 
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AUTOPOINTS 


sell for you 
EVERY DAY 







| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


j 





—Between Your 3' 
Salesmen’s Calls 


Autopoint pencils, imprinted 
with your firm name and sales 
message, sell for you every time 
your customers and _ prospects 
write. They will use Autopoints 
constantly because the patented 
Grip-Tite tip grips the lead so it 
cant wobble, twist, fall out or 


break easily 





Write for quantity prices and new **37 
Plans’’ book which illustrates how thou 
sands of firms build sales with imprinted 
Autopoint products 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Dept.K -4 
1801 Foster Ave. Chicago, lll. 


Build Your Sales with 


THE | BETTER PENCIL 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 

Makes adding oasy It's accurate, quick, 

\ \ durable and easily operated. Capacity oy 

: columns. Saves time, brain work ane 
;. Fu 

delivered. 






° $3.75 
yAgents wanted 
J. 4. BASSETT & CO., 


Dept. 3 
Box 302, Altadena, California 


FROM NOSE! 


May cause fatal infection 


KLIPETTE 


NEW INVENTION 


You can cause serious infection as a 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
and efficient. Rounded points cannot 
cut or prick the skin. 






So Simple! 
Just turn the end. Sur- 





plus hair comes out Actual Size | 
easily and gently. Nev- a yee 
ade rom 
er pulls. : finest Surg- 
Guranteed to Satity Ghremtem 
c 
or Money Back plated, 





Hollis Co., 207 Market St., Newark, N. J., Dept. 202 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. 
satisfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be re- 
funded 


Name 


| tion descriptions should result. 








lf | am not entirely | 


Jabdiomn apn OE _......, | Satisfactorily, his personal characteris- 


Streamlined 


Management 
(From page 261) 

organization units and individual posi- 
This 
means that every individual in the or- 
ganization will know exactly what he is 
supposed to do, the extent to which he 
is to do it, and when he is expected to 
do it. The activities of each individual 
will then be definitely related to each 
major activity and his work can be 
evaluated according to the contribution 
that it makes to the accomplishment of 
the major activities. 

This particular step is sometimes 
known as Job Analysis. Whatever you 
may call it, it is clarifying the entire 
organization in writing and making it 
perfectly possible for any individual to 
know where he fits in the entire picture 
and to appreciate the part that he plays 
in it. 

2. Standards of Performance. The 
conditions that will result if these ac- 
tivities are performed properly should 
be determined. A manager, supervisor, 
or foreman should have definite objec- 
tives for the activities which he is super- 
vising. He should know what consti- 
tutes a job well done. He should reduce 
to writing for each activity conditions 
that will result if the work is done as it 
should be done. 

This is often called Standards of Per- 
formance. It simply means that each 
employee will know what constitutes 
satisfactory performance and can “be 
pleased with himself when he goes home 
at the day’s end.” There is no greater 
morale builder than the appreciation on 
the part of an individual that he has 
done what he has been expected to do 
and he has done it well. If his superiors 
do not know what constitutes good per- 
formance, surely you cannot expect an 
employee to know it. 

3. Individual Analysis. Present per- 
formance should be periodically com- 
pared with the standards that have been 
established as good performance. A 
manager should continually take stock 
of the progress that his people are mak- 
ing. If he has established standards of 
performance, he has an objective or a 
goal with which to compare what is 
actually being done. As is said in the 
Army, he has an objective and is con- 
stantly driving toward it. 

This is sometimes called rating, indi- 
vidual analysis, etc. It means that each 
individual under your direction will 


know from time to time exactly where 


he stands in the eyes of management. 
Every employee has the right to know 
how well he is doing his job, where his 
weaknesses are, and what his opportu- 
nity for improvement is. He should get 
such information from his immediate 
superior, and that superior cannot in- 
dulge in generalities. He must be spe- 
cific and to the point. 

In discussing this particular phase of 
the formula, we are not talking about 
individual characteristics, but we are 


| emphasizing actual performance on the 


job. If the employee is doing his work 
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tics must be all right for the job. If he 
is not doing it satisfactorily, then fur- 
ther investigation should be made as to 
any personal liabilities he may have. 

4. Help and Information Required. 
There should be a careful determination 
of help and information required to cor- 
rect individual, as well as group, weak- 
ness in performance. Having carefully 
determined the job to be done, how well 
it should be done, and how well it is 
being done, the manager or supervisor 
is in an excellent position to tabulate 
what training or education is needed. 
The weaknesses have been indicated. 
The best judgment of the executive in- 
volved is now required to determine 
remedies. 

This particular phase of the formula 
provides each employee with a definite 
program of individual development, sc 
that he might perform more satisfac- 
torily and do it willingly. He is con- 
scious of the fact that his management 
is trying its best to improve him as an 
individual and to make him of greater 
value to society. This is where the real 
function of management comes to the 
front. A leader is actually measured 
by the extent to which he develops those 
who are under his direction. This is a 
morale builder if there ever was one, 
and better morale means greater pro- 
ductiveness. 

5. Source. The very best source 
should be selected from which required 
help and information can be secured. 
There is not an employee on our pay- 
rolls who is not entitled to the very 
finest it is possible for us to secure. If 
it has been accurately determined what 
the employees need, that same sound 
judgment can be effectively applied to 
the selection of proper places from 
which to get it. The boss himself should 
be in a position to supply a great deal 
of it. If he can’t, there may be spe- 
cialists in the organization. If there 
are no such specialists in the organiza- 
tion, there are those who are available 
outside the organization who may be 
brought in or to whom employees may 
be sent. 

If the help comes from the best possi- 
ble source, the recipients thereof will 
personally notice improvement in their 
own knowledge, habits, skills, and atti- 
tudes. This means greater confidence— 
greater morale. It makes a better man 
and a better citizen. It means better 
management. 

6. Time Schedule. A definite time 
should be established for supplying the 
needed help and information. If all of 
the steps of this formula have been 
applied up to this point and a definite 
time is not arranged for supplying what 
is needed, much is to be lost. Here again 
is where the importance of planning 
enters into the picture. Time does not 
just become available. It has to be 
made available. When particular peri- 


ods are set aside for required training 
and development, the organization soon 
adjusts itself so that no inconvenience 
is created. 

It is rather self-apparent in analyz- 
ing the formula just presented as a 
guide that it is all directed toward giv- 
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ing full consideration to the human fac- 
tor in industry. The successful applica- 
tion of any one of the above steps means 
a better psychological situation in which 
the employee has to perform his func- 
tions. Certainly it means more pro- 
ductiveness, it means greater efficiency ; 
but it is most important to remember in 
its application that efficiency in itself 
is an evil, but as a by-product of good 
morale it is a just reward. It would 
seem that any administration that 
would bring about such a result must be 
classified as sound. 


The Human Factor 

In considering the profession of man- 
agement, one basis viewpoint at least 
seems essential to success. That is the 
absolute, sincere, and deep moving con- 
viction that management is the devel- 
opment of people and not the direction 
of things. Every policy that is written, 
every plan that is developed, every deci- 
sion that is made, every activity that is 
initiated must be considered in terms of 
the capacity of people to make them suc- 
cessful and the ability of supervisors 
to inspire on the part of people the 
desire to produce to their greatest 
-apacity. 

It has been said that the executive 
function is to establish objectives, to 
determine how far present performance 
is from objectives, and to discover ways 
and means of closing the gap between 
the two. In reality, that means that the 
basic function of a manager is to deter- 
mine what people should, can, and will 
do; to analyze the actions of people so 
as to be able to know what they are 
doing; and to develop and promote plans 
which will prepare and inspire people 
to do better than they are now doing. 

If this is true, it re-emphasizes the 
necessity for human understanding on 
the part of the administrator. Organi- 
zations must be constructed not as ma- 
chines but as living elements of human 
activity. Administrative organization 
should provide situations in which peo- 
ple can work without friction, misunder- 
standings, jealousies and politics. Any 
organization should be so set up and 
directed that each individual feels that 
it is a complete outlet for the produc- 
tive and creative possibilities that lie 
within him. 

The 
be what you want him to be is to treat 
him as though he were what you would 
like to have him. If you want a baby 
to talk baby talk, then talk baby talk 
to him, but if you want him to talk Eng- 
lish, then talk to him as you talk to 
others who speak English. If you wish 
a worker to have a broader interest in 
the activities of the organization, then 
discuss those activities with him as 
though he had that interest. 

The great huge administrative ma- 
chines of the world are human ma- 
chines. If you want to see the machines 
fall apart, take the human element out 
of them. If you wish to see those ma- 
chines accomplish the highest possible 
purposes to humanity, then develop the 
human beings that are in them. 








asiest way to get somebody to | 


Close to the Soil 


The Longview, Texas, club has a full 
complement of members whose interest 
is primarily agriculture. Among the 
membership of this club are: Lester L. 
Mackey, chairman, Agriculture Com- 
mittee, who farms some 1200 acres 
of land near Longview; Elmore R. 
Torn, Agricultural Director for the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce and 
who has been named chairman of the 
District Committee on Agriculture for 
1940; R. F. Hartman, County Agent 
for Gregg County; F. P. Leath, who 
operates a rural grocery store; T. R. 
Buie, vocational agricultural instructor 
at the Judson Grove School; and, Rev- 
erend Thomas Van Puffelin, pastor, 
Church in 


Alpine Presbyterian 
Judson Community. 


the | 
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/KNOW When to BUY 
‘When to SELL STOCKS 


Write for FREE Book 
trend movements 1922 to date. 
when trend is to be up or down. 


“Trend Interpretation.” Shows 
Tells how you can know 


Write today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
A-34, Continental Blidg., St. 


Dept. Ma, 


Louis, 


~~ ‘with bath 
v 


radio 
reception 








Say "Il saw it in The Kiwanis Magazine" 













Since this book was issued, a few brief weeks ago, 
readers have quietly and calmly gone crazy about the 
thing. Men and women are writing to say that these 


printed pages have done things for them—and to 
them—that they would never have believed any book 
could accomplish. 

One man—a New Jersey engineer—told us he was 
sending a copy to his son by first-class mail because 

‘I felt that each day he lived before reading this 
book might be a less happy and less successful day 
than each day after reading it. Others have or- 
dered from two to fifty copies for relatives, friends, 
associates and employes. Training courses have been 
launched with this book as the basic text. Several 
have suggested that ‘‘there ought to be a law’’ mak- 
ing the book required reading in every high school 
and college. 


Learn Guarded Secrets 


But what is the book about? 
it must deal with an important subject. 


Certainly, you say, 
And you are 


right. It discusses the most important subject in the 
bt a a Indeed, that is the very i 
People—How to Get Them to Do What You Want 


Them to Do. 

a Droke, who put these words on paper, 
learned his lessons in the Laboratory of Life, by con- 
tinually mining the minds of men. He has directly 
influenced more than a million persons. He has 
marketed millions of dollars worth of merchandise 
entirely by mail; has raised hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for trade associations and community 
chests. And he has made ten thousand behavior 
tests to determine the facts upon which this book is 
ased, 


Gain NEW Power 
Over People 
No matter what your position may ie--sepedints 


of your aims or ambitions—this book tells things you 
NEED to know about your boss, 


: your customers, your 
associates, your family—snd most of all, yourself. 
It explains WHY people do the things they do—and 


how you can make them want to do things Your 
way. Learn tested methods. Know the strategy to 


| use in any situation. Tell with predictable certainty 


HOW people will behave, and wuHy. 


This book tells~ 


—how to dominate the 
to get ACTION on your 


mind—12 ways 
to break the 


“*maybe”’ 
ideas; how 


WHAT 


Strange Power 
LIES HIDDEN IN 
THESE PAGES TO 
MAKE OVER THE 


LIVES OF MEN? 





shackles that chain you to a routine job; how to 
frame questions to get yes’’ answers ; why most 

‘Personality Development’ plans are bunk; how to 
overcome that scared feeling; why nagging NEVER 
accomplishes anything (and how to get the nagger 
off your neck) ; the most powerful sales aid in the 
world (but not one in 50,000 knows how to use it!) ; 
an appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the desire to 


gain; what to do if you are getting alibis instead of 
orders; how to get along with a grouch; how to 
gain the co-operation of an antagonistic associate; 


how to bargain when your opponent holds an ad- 
vantage; why you need enemies—and how to make 
the right kind; how to talk yourself out of a tight 
place (the formula that rarely fails) ; how to keep 
ten years younger than the calendar says you are— 
and literally scores of other helpful pointers. 


Send No Money! 


So great is our faith in this book that we want to 
place a copy in your hands without obligation to you, 
Just use the form below. If you prefer to remit the 
small purchase price now, under money-back guar- 
antee, we'll iacieds free Droke Motivation Check- 
list, a fascinating form that enables you to test the 
strength and forcefulness of your appeals, 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MaxweE.Lt Droke, Publisher, Dept. K-54 
P. O. Box 611, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a 
copy of Maxwell Droke’s new book, PEopLE—How 


to Get THEM TO Do WHat You WANT THEM TO 
Do. Within this time, I'll either return the book for 
credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment, 
City State 


CUReE to eee 
(Name of Firm Connected with) 


Position 
or Title 


Check here if you are attaching remittance, 
entitling you to Free Motivation Checklist. Money- 
back guarantee, of course. 
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Genuine 


NAVAHO RUGS 


Average prices from $5.00 to $25.00, de- 
pemiing on size, weave and design. Some 
higher priced NO TWO NAVAHO RUGS 
ARE ALIKE Send for illustrated price 
folder 

Also hand bammered Navaho Indian Jew- 
elry, made on the reservation by Indians. ¢ 
Write for all wool neckties, hand woven 
and hand tallored by Indians, $1.00 each, 
beautiful pattern hold their shape, wear 
forever Please add 10c for postage. 


WHOLESALE ACCOUNTS 
SOLICITED 


KIRK BROTHERS 


Retailers and Wholesalers, 


GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 


SO YOURE GOING TO 
ST. LOUIS / STAY AT 


Hotel Ikennox 


‘TS RIGHT DOWNTOWN, 
GOOD PARKING...AND 
LAL LLL de 


RECEPTION 





All ROOMS WITH BATH— RADIO 





Gladiolus Lovers 


BROTHER KIWANIANS ... 

90 choice varieties are carefully described 
in our new beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
Notes on growing habits, new varieties and 
cultural suggestions. Send today for your 
FREE copy. 

D. B. BURGESS G. B. BURGESS 
Portiand, Me. Club Windham, Me. Club 
CROSSROAD GARDENS 
Windham Hill South Windham, Maine 





SPEECHES We will ‘write ro 
Lal 


veech on any subject. 

Confidential Public Speaking Manual, $1. Offi- 

cer’s Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, $1 50c 

pre- 


Current Book Review talk, 50 
OKES ‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,"’ 
pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year. 
Illustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, $1. 
STUNTS Stunt Book, $1 Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram, $5; Comic Debates, $2 *ro- 
gram 


Chairman's Fun Book, $1 


National Reference Library 
a 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 








Ohio * 








RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 

of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 











Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Catalog “F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











| Tulips 
(From page 285) 

veloped to include the donning of 
| Dutch costumes, wooden shoes and all, 

by the citizens. The revival of old 

Netherlands customs and _ traditions 

naturally followed. This angle of the 
| new Festival, too, was eagerly accepted 
| by the Hollanders and the color of the 
tulip blooms was greatly enhanced by 
the bright hues of the Old Country 
dress. A former wooden shoe carver 
was found who was soon re-established 
in business and is now kept busy all the 
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year around cutting his clumsy appear- 
ing product from poplar logs. 

Because of Tulip Time’s definite edu- 
cational nature, the school organiza- 
tion is drawn upon heavily to supply 
the leadership of these control groups. 
It is because of the splendid spirit and 
high caliber of Holland’s teaching force 
that its Festival has maintained the 
advanced standard that has brought 
international fame in its wake. Serv- 
ice clubs and other civic bodies accept 


and carry out assignments from the 
general committee or originate their 


own projects for participation. 





Inu Memoriam 





Son of Trustee 
-McCuish Dies 


Word has been received of the death 
March 14 of Donald McCuish, son of 
International Trustee George Mc- 
Cuish, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. The serious illness of the son 
necessitated Trustee McCuish remain- 
ing in Vancouver during the period cf 
the last meeting of the International 
Board of Trustees at which time grave 
fears were felt for his recovery. 


Notice has been received of the death 
in California of Dr. Richard N. Howes, 
Jr., son of Past Governor Richard N. 
Howes of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 

| trict. Death followed a long illness. 
He practiced dentistry in Clinton until 
his serious illness. 


Lester J. Kaley, who wrote and com- 
posed the songs “Kiwanis” and “Build- 
ers,” died recently at his home in Bing- 
hamton, New York. These two songs are 
sung in all clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada, are among the 
| very first in the official song book and 
|are regarded as of exceptional merit. 

Kiwanian Kaley had been a member 
since 1922 and during 1929 and 1930 
was a member of the International 
Committee on Music. His contribu- 
tion to Kiwanis has been great and 
will live on with the organization. 
Memorial services were held, which 
time the Binghamton club attended 
in a body. His two famous songs were 
sung by the original quartet consisting 
| of Kiwanians Truesdell, Sprout, Cong- 
| don and Leonard at the club’s me- 
| morial service. He is survived by a 
| widow and two daughters. 


Notice has been received of the death 
of Kiwanian W. H. Murray, editor of 
the Winfield Journal, Winfield, Ala- 
bama. It has been asked that publicity 
be given this death, because eight chil- 
dren are living in various parts of the 
country and their addresses are not 
known by Kiwanian Murray’s widow. 
The children are of a previous mar- 
| Ylage. 


| 


Harry F. Kendall, charter member 
and one of the organizers of the origin- 
al St. Louis club, died recently at his 
home after a long and useful service 
as a citizen and service club worker. 
The St. Louis club was completed in 
the latter part of 1917 and until his 
serious illness Harry Kendall held a 
perfect attendance record for all regu- 
lar meetings and for board meetings 
over a period of more than 21 years. He 
was the club’s second treasurer and 
held office until he became executive 
secretary-treasurer in 1924, which of- 
fice he held until 1934 when he became 
executive secretary and held that office 
at the time of his death. He attended 
nineteen charter night parties and was 
active in the sponsoring work of the 
St. Louis club, extending his efforts 
out into the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict on several occasions. Kiwanis 
was deeply woven into his life. He 
is survived by a widow. 

2 


Charles F. Quaintance, Golden, Colo- 
rado, was lieutenant governor in 1933, 
president of his club in 1932 and chair- 
man of his district Committee on Classi- 
fication Membership. 

& 

R. W. Parker, Covington, Georgia, 
past president 

H, A. Kennard, Metter, Georgia, past 
president 

Dr. Herbert P. Leopold, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, past president 

Dr. Wilbert A. Hobbs, East 
pool, Ohio, past president 

Floyd W. Hull, Pomeroy, Washing- 
ton, past president. 

Walter Hanstein, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, past president. 

Henry P. Miller, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, past president. 

Charles S. Gardner, 
New Jersey, past president. 

E. L. Boyle, Independence, Kansas, 
past president. 

James W. Morrison, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, past president. 

Ike N. Smith, Charleston, Missouri, 
immediate past president. 

Clarence M. Rhodes, Orland, Califor- 
nia, president. 

Isaac N. Powell, Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Illinois, past president. 


Liver- 


Washington, 














ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


These are new designs 
furnished because the 
yf, i demand for the first 

set brought about un- 
















Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 


of club plans for a high- , expectedly early deple- 
er attendance average. aed Wen it's roundup tion of stocks. Same 
time in Kiwanis we like to prices and conditions. 


tally everyone present. 
Saddle up, and lope over to 
the chuck wagon for the 
next meeting. 

















Sold only in 






sets of 10 two 






color cards of 












each of the 







Wai Stendance 


ords ee that you have 
MOt bee om pre: 






12 designs (120 


Ki Ol at receny 
‘WAM meet; 
85 they can't 


Pow bow much we’, 







cards) for 


$1.00 


postpaid. 


















17 
Wass te feel like a cock 


0’ the walk? Just come bome to 






roost at the mext Krwanis meet 









ing and your welcome will 
woke you feel that such popu- 
rity is worth crowing about. 









SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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@ After the International Convention, June 16-20, there 





are lakes and woods to be enjoyed by vacationists. 





The above is a typical scene from The Land of the Sky 


Blue Water. Such spots are close to the Twin Cities. 





